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SOMETHING NEW IN STEEL Until recently steel always 
needegperiodic repainting. But not any more. Stelvetite even arrives 
witlf a finished surface in the colour you choose. A surface finish 244 
hich lasts for ever. Stelvetite’s permanent P.V.C. surface resists 245 
f scratches, acids, detergents and time. Thus no spraying or surfacing a 
/ __ is necessary and Stelvetite can be worked as steel. Stelvetite comes "7 
4 in a wide range of colours and textures. It is made into doors, 
¢ partitions, panelling, furniture, kitchen equipment, walls and ” 
Plastic cladding .. . all of them colourful and permanent. In production 
costs alone Stelvetite is a money saver. Investigate it! 
bended lone Stelvetite i Investigate it! 
jo All enquiries about Santon Water Heaters should be made to: 
Santon Limited, Somerton Works, Newport, Monmouthshire. 
r > ° > 
/ Steel . 
“a STELVETITE — made by John Summers & Sons Limited G 
who produce over 52,000 miles of sheet steel every year 
Write to us at Dept. PN, Shotton, Chester, for full information 
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The London Charivari 


Ja ated that beer has been given full 
treatment in Which? the magazine 
that analyses products inside out for 
consumers, I foresee a risk that the 
devotees will get a bit frothy about the 
head and lapse into the hifalutin poesy 
of the wine archimandrites. ‘‘Yes, a 
companionable little bitter,” I hear 
them saying, “it communicates, you 
know, without being garrulous.” ‘That 
for one of the one-and-fivepennies, not 
to be mentioned in the same swig as the 
two-bob-a-pint numbers—‘“‘A patrician 
in malt, sir, a shade arrogant, per- 
adventure, to the ‘general, but steel- 
straight and gallant to the heeltaps.” 
No matter, the great warmhearted 
public for this enterprise will still rely 
on something like “Goes down a treat, 
I reckon.” 


Mainly for Women 
OMEWHERE in space, suggests the 
Rev. Daniel Raible, writing in an 
American magazine, there may be 
another Garden of Eden, where other 





races are living in “a state of innocence, 
without disease or death.” Let’s hope 
they’ve got some decent apple pests, 


anyway. 


Dream World 

} £2 seems that if you send the appro- 
priate sum to an address in Madrid 

you can obtain a bull-fight poster 


bearing your name on the roll of 
matadors. At American conventions 
you can have a newspaper run off with a 
banner headline announcing that you 
have punched Mr. Khrushchev on the 
nose. At the English seaside you can be 
photographed as a nudist without even 
taking off a garment. Any dealer will 








supply you with a set of ancestral 
portraits and there are agencies which 
can furnish Scottish grandmothers. 
You then need only a few bogus 
diplomas, a packet of four-star hotel 
labels and a chest-wig, and you are a 
long, long way ahead of Walter Mitty, 
simple sap that he was. 


East West, Hume’s Best 
} Ge afraid sub-editors are in for a 
sticky time when the Earl of Home 
really gets in the news. The name is 
awkward in print. Last week’s headline 
“HOME LUNCHES AT CHEQUERS” had 
disagreeable undertones of proletarian 
sandwich-papers blowing, and even our 
most helpful newspapers have long 
stopped putting “say it Hume” in 
brackets. Would his lordship consider, 
I wonder, a deed poll deal, changing it 
to Hume anyway, so that we all knew 
where we were? But then again, it’s 
going to be confusing for the wall 
sloganeers: they’ll be daubing “HumME 
GO HUME” all over the place. 
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“Daddy, you're so prejudiced. Look 

at the coloured peoples’ fantastic 

contribution to civilization—felly Roll, 

Fats, Louis, Basie, the Duke, Dizzy, 
Bunk, Fohn Lewis.” 


After You, Guy 

ND on the subject of names, that 

missing pair of U.S. code-men are 
fairly unco-operative, too. Are they to 
be bandied through the world press, 
radio and TV as Mitchell and Martin, 
or Martin and Mitchell? Burgess and 
Maclean were easy; sheer euphony 
dictated precedence there, and it would 
have been as unthinkable to call them 
Maclean and Burgess, as to have called 
Cohn and Schine, Schine and Cohn. 
Martin and Mitchell . . . Mitchell and 
Martin . . . there’s nothing in it. But of 
course they may have code-names. 


The Weather and Cricket 

IR DONALD BRADMAN, home 

from the Imperial Cricket Con- 
ference, said that the 1961 Australian 
tour of England “could lead to the 
greatest catastrophe in cricket history,” 
but that “proposals under examination 
might lead to calmer waters.” Mr. 
Colin Cowdrey, replying to the Lan- 
cashire captain R. W. Barber’s comment 
on the recent Lancashire-Kent match— 
“Cowdrey seemed to be completely 
indifferent to the outcome of the game” 
—said “I don’t believe mud-slinging 
and cricket go together.” I have never 
known the Oval crossing really rough, 
but I get Sir Donald’s point. And as 


for Cowdrey’s come-back, is there a 
bowler or thrower in England this 
summer who has not slung his quota 
of sawdust and sludge? 


Shores of Academe 

HE seaside pier, I find, remains 

sturdily Light Programme. Surely 
there should be one, just one Third 
Programme Pier. It should have 
Jonesco and Racine and Miracle Plays 
in the glassy theatre at the end. The 
cafeteria should serve wine and Majorcan 
or Greek dishes. ‘The fun obtainable 
should not be healthily vulgar, though 
far from puritanical. Slot machines 
would provide, instead of fortunes, 
cards printed with opening gambits or 
quotations to be identified or Zen 
riddles. The prizes for feats of skill 
would not be vast china rabbits or 
kewpie dolls but books or contemporary 
prints. And for sixpence you would be 
given a bicycle and a pot of paint and 
allowed to do your own Action Painting. 


Cyprus Go Bragh! 

LJOW very wise of Archbishop 
Makarios and. Dr. Kutchuk to 

have asked the Irish to provide them 

with a judge to be president of their 

High Court. Ireland takes a wonder- 

fully sane view of the law; an Irish 














““Can’t decide whether to take on a vaca- 
tion job as a bus conductor or go home 
and be a Cabinet Minister.” 
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Beginning next week a 


some people who have explored 
the stranger fringes of the 
world of work write about their 


ODD JOBS 
First in: 
CLEMENT FREUD 











witness, Maurice Healy remarked, goes 
into the box like an Englishman going 
to the wicket. I hope the Cypriots get 
their Irish judge, and I hope he is of 
the calibre of the Irish judge who once 
said when dismissing an accused man 
“You have been acquitted by a Limerick 
jury, and leave the court without any 
other stain on your character.” 


Two-way Retch 

CCORDING to an East German 

Paper, the Americans are using 
Elvis Presley in “the psychological war 
to infect a part of the population with a 
philosophic outlook of inhumanity.” 
This might certainly explain the fact 
that Mr. Presley, almost alone among 
rock ’n’ roll singers, had to do two 
years’ military service; he must have 
been a kind of musical Lawrence of 
Arabia. But the East Germans ought 
to realize that this kind of attack is as 
double-edged as gas or nuclear bombs. 
For every Presley disc played beyond 
the Iron Curtain, tens of thousands are 
played in the West. To adapt Welling- 
ton’s judgment, I don’t know what he 
does to the enemy, but by God he 
frightens me. 


Brief Apology 
NE of the oddest careers I know is 
apologizing in libel actions. More 
and more rarely these days do they ever 
get fought to the bitter end. No longer 
do those great cross-examinations of the 
plaintiff drive murder trials off the front 
page. Carson and Marshall Hall and 
Patrick Hastings have no successors. 
‘To-day the practice seems to be to. fight 
the preliminary stages of the action and 
then appear in Court and apologize. 
I was about to add that the leading 
apologetic practice seems to be that of 
the romantically named Mr. Helenus 
Milmo, but I hurriedly realized that if 
he sued me for libel I could not retain 
him to apologize on my behalf. 
— MR. PUNCH 
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«1 will therefore attempt the demolishing of Doubting Castle.” 
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UNPOPULAR CAUSES 





In Defenee of 


DISHONESTY 


by Claud Cockburn 


lying current of events and distinguishing it from the 

ephemeral and the incidental, could well fail to 
detect the development which is most essentially characteristic 
of the past 100 or 120 years, namely the trend towards honesty. 
Nor is there any reason to suppose that this type of develop- 
ment, taking place alike in the private and the public sectors, 
is at all likely to be arrested, let alone reversed, in the decade 
now opening. 

There will be few to dispute, for instance, that in mid- 
twentieth century the apogee of honesty at its most candid is to 
be encountered in the philosophy, the policy and the personality 
of Adolf Hitler. No other statesman ever proclaimed his 
objectives with such forthright frankness as did Hitler in 
Mein Kampf. In that book he printed a beautifully clear 
map of his future intentions. No special course in political 
map-reading was requisite to an immediate understanding of 
what he had in mind to do, to the best of his ability, to the 
Germans, the Jews, the British, the French, the Russians and 
any other impeding scum which might get in his way. 

And, as the war itself and the gas-chambers of Auschwitz, 
for example, demonstrated, he was indeed a man of his word, 
a man who, up to the very end, did his best to deserve an 
epitaph as one who never went back on a promise. It was 
not at all his fault that so many people, failing to realize that 
they were living in what has been termed “the Century of 
Candour,” shrugged off Mein Kampf with the subconscious 
notion that nobody is as honest as all that. They did not 
appreciate that what they had there was one who had accepted 
without qualification the assertion that honesty is the “best” 
policy. 

Hitler carried unaffected plain dealing so far that he was 
even honest about lying. He went, early in his career, on 
record with the statement that he proposed to tell such 
enormous lies that people would believe them on the ground 
that nobody could have made up such whoppers. And for 
many years people did believe them. 


i O trend-conscious historian, tracing the main under- 


Admittedly there have been, since the conclusion of World 
War II, some phases of international affairs in which the 
student might suppose that the trend towards absolute 
honesty at all costs had been diverted. But the events of 
mid-1960, and in particular the blazing honesty of President 
Eisenhower and Secretary of State Herter, showed this 
assessment to be mistaken, or at least exceedingly premature. 

It would have been easy enough for them—and in a period 
less deeply imbued with honesty it is what they would have 
done—to have stuck with mendacious determination to the 
story that the U-2 had infringed Russian air space by accident 
and/or that if it had gone there on a spy mission the authorities 
in Washington knew nothing about it, the whole flight having 
been organized by a hot-headed U.S. major in western 
Turkey who had since been recalled with ignominious rebuke. 

That, certainly, would have been the way of the devious 
old diplomats of the past. It would have deprived excitable 
elements in Moscow and Pekin of an occasion for giving 
public vent to their outraged feelings. It would have pre- 
vented a dangerous heightening of international tension. 
But—and this is surely the whole point—it would not have 
been strictly honest. White House and State Department 
could, naturally, foresee that to tell the truth would, as 
Senator Fulbright’s committee reported later, make it quite 
impossible for Mr. Khrushchev to attend the Summit. 
They did not, however, allow such considerations to weigh 
unduly in the balance. And as a result they offered the world 
a classic example of international honesty in action. 

The choice of these instances must not be allowed to 
suggest that German and American statesmen have somehow 
outdistanced those of our own country in matters of honesty. 
It was, after all, an Englishman who invented the conception 
of honesty as the best policy—a thought which, once accepted, 
did more than any other single factor in the situation to 
popularize straight dealing. The idea that a man could 
avoid the legal risks involved in swindling, peculation and 
corrupt practices, yet hope for a fatter profit than that 
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obtained by the man next door who was running risk of a 
sharp gaol sentence for falsifying his weight scales—such 
an idea was novel indeed and (once it was understood) 
compelling. 


As the hymn says : 


Whatever Lord we lend to Thee 
Repaid a thousandfold will be. 
Then gladly will we lend to Thee. 


And with what enthusiasm the voices of the faithful stress 
the “gladly” as the singers piously envisage that guaranteed 
100,000 per cent. 

Britain may well recall that we had the first Prime Minister 
who publicly announced that he was honest, publishing the 
information year in, year out from printing press and platform. 
“Honest Stanley Baldwin” was our chief through many 
disastrous years of the 1930s. He did more for the vogue of 
honesty than any preceding politician. Like the subsequent 
Hitler he was absolutely honest even about lies. He explained 
after an election that he had purposely concealed the facts of 
the arms race from the British public because, had he dis- 
closed them, he would have lost votes. 

Although there seems to be no record of any public man 
actually announcing his own honesty before Baldwin did so, 
there is no doubt that in the private sector honesty was 
already being deemed a valuable asset as early as the middle 
of the nineteenth century. 

It is easy, and quite possibly correct, to find a connection 








between the growing popularity of honesty and the establish- 
ment of the regular police force in the early 1830s. At that 
time it was officially computed that there was one criminal 
to every twenty-two of the population. And—a point of 
great significance—the proposal to organize a regular police 
force was violently opposed as being, first, a thoroughly 
foreign notion, borrowed from the politically unhealthy 
French, secondly‘a tyrannous interference with the rights and 
liberties of the citizen. 

Contrast this with the public attitude of to-day, when 
everyone is so openly honest that the mere sight of a police- 
man busy about his business brings warmth to the heart and 
a word of applause to the lips of all. 

The question is sometimes—and not unnaturally—asked: 
Has modern honesty gone too far? Are we, in other words, 
in danger of under-estimating the contribution to society 
made by the cheat and the common swindler? Are we going 
to wake up one morning and find ourselves the poorer for 
their disappearance? 

It is self-evident that the operator of a casino, or its humbler 
brother the “spieler,” who ingeniously rigs the roulette table 
has in fact thereby elevated a mere game of chance into a 
contest of skill—a real tussle between himself and the tough 
customers liable to shoot him, or denounce him to the police, 
should his deception be detected. 

And in games of skill, such as poker, there can be no denying 
that the cheat or sharper introduces into the game an extra 
element of ingenuity calling for enhanced exercise of the 
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“*Wait, Dad—I’ve won the pig!” 
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intelligence both on his own part and on that of his fellow 
players. 

These are but crude examples of a more general truth— 
namely that the existence of cheats and double-dealers did, 
in the old days, do much to keep the rest of the public on its 
toes. ‘There is thus a genuine ground for the fear lest in 
our period, when honesty has so triumphantly invaded every 
field of activity from municipal politics to high finance, the 
result may be a certain slackening of the national fibre. 

There are other dangers inherent in the situation. These 
frequently stem from the tendency of authority to lag in its 
appreciation of the basic changes that have taken place in the 
degrees of general honesty. ‘Tax schedules, for instance, are 
framed on the assumption by Government that a very large 
section of the citizenry is going to use every means in its 
power to dodge the taxes imposed. Such things were done 
in the past in our own country, and, according to usually 
reliable sources, are still done in such countries as France. 

That, there is good reason to suppose, is one of the reasons 
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why the French, who every few years are declared by all 
experts to be on the verge of financial chaos and total bank- 
ruptcy, continue to survive as an exceedingly prosperous 
nation, their stockings and mattresses bulging with cash and 
bonds that might otherwise have had to be surrendered to 
the tax collectors and squandered on costly and obsolescent 
armaments. 

To this extent Britain, where tax-evasion, like other forms 
of dishonesty, is now almost unknown, stands at a notable 
disadvantage. 

For these, among many other reasons, there is growing up 
a body of informed opinion holding that the time is ripe for a 
quiet reappraisal of the honesty situation; a belief, in fact, 
that Britain would be none the worse for the emergence of a 
vigorous corps of really bare-faced crooks. 


Next week: In Defence of Senility 
by J. B. Morton 


Who Said Second-Class Power ? 


By J. B. 


BOOTHROYD 





r VHANKS to local time variations 
all over the world there is a good 
chance that as you read these 

words a rapt audience of Yugoslavs will 

be enjoying a one-and-a-half-reel film 
called Bloodstock. 'This is one of many 
distributed by our Central Office of 

Information in the Serbo-Croat lan- 

guage—also, as it happens, in Finnish 

and Arabic—and according to the 

C.O.1, synopsis it begins “with all the 

gaiety of Epsom Downs on a traditional 

Derby Day .. .” 

1 shouldn’t have known anything 
about this but for last week’s news 





about another film from the same, if I 
may, stable, called J Am a Mayor. 
You may remember the fuss over this, 
on the ground that it showed the Mayor 
of Maidenhead going to work by bus 
when in fact he really goes in a car— 
the sort of falsification that could easily 
get it booed in Belgrade, Helsinki or 
the more critical districts of Cairo. 
Wondering whether J Am a Mayor was 
the first production of a new enterprise, 
or one of several already making global 
rounds, I instituted inquiries which 
culminated in my receipt of a handsome 
catalogue of “some 500” films currently 


available for screening on the screens 
of the world. It seems to me that 
someone should pay a tribute to the 
enterprise and initiative behind this 
thing. Many captious folk, complaining 
that Britain’s head isn’t held as high as 
it should be these days, are obviously 
ignorant that such films as Be a Sport 
(“. . . famous England _inside-left 
analyses the art of ball control and 
shows some of the moves being applied 
in an actual league match . . .”) has 
been available in the Burmese and 
South- Vietnamese languages since 1958; 
or that Persian, Dutch and Brazilian 
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Portuguese audiences can enjoy a stimu- 
lating reel of A Modern Guide to Health 
(“.. . value of exercise and fresh air; 
the importance of suitable clothes; how 
to avoid insomnia . . .’’). 

Consider the magnitude of this task. 
Asked to think up some aspects of the 
British Way of Life, how many could 
you or I devise? We should think of the 
policeman, naturally; the policeman is 
asitter, and the C.O.I. have thought of 
him too, livening the subject by putting 
him in a rural area of Scotland (“... 
looks after children and old people, 
investigates the activities of poultry 
thieves . . .”), where he must afford 
endless entertainment and instruction 
on the Brazilian Portuguese and Latin 
American Spanish circuit. We should 
think, no doubt, of our ancient crafts, 
our cultural heritage and our ceremonial 
occasions. After that we should be 
stuck. Rack our invention as we might, 
how many of us would hit on Stomach 
Worms in Sheep, now drawing packed 
houses in Persia, or Killing Farm Rats, 
a study of the training of Pest Officers, 
of which the Turkish language version 
is no doubt in great demand? Thai 
audiences can have twenty-four minutes 
with Tractor Engine Overhaul (“Faulty 
running in a tractor may mean the 
engine needs an overhaul,” says the 
synopsis shrewdly); Spanish poultry- 
farmers, provided they understand dub- 
bing in Castilian, may learn all they want 
to know, and probably more, about the 
blood-testing of flocks in search of the 
dreaded Bacillary White Diarrhoea; a 
German version of Liver Fluke in Great 
Britain is sure to be packing half the 
cinemas up and down the Kurfiirsten- 
damm. 

Would you or I have dreamed of 
making Your Children’s Ears (". . 
damage to hearing that may be caused 
by abscesses, insertion of small objects 
such as peas . . .””) and ordering sound- 
tracks “in Brazilian Portuguese, 
Burmese, Dutch, German, Indonesian, 
Latin American Spanish, South- 
Vietnamese and Thai”? Probably not. 
There’s real devotion at work here. 

In the face of such riches it seems 
unfair to carp. I must make it clear, 
nevertheless, that not all the five 
hundred-odd films escape from the 
narrow inhibitions of the mother tongue. 
Low Sugar Content fam Making (admit- 
tedly a classic old epic of 1944) never 
seems to have made the world markets, 





“Bother! Robert isn’t circulating again.” 


and the same goes.for How to Cook, 
Bone and Serve Herrings and the tersely 
titled Oatmeal Porridge. (But Caller 
Herrin’, a study of our trawlers, has 
versions in Czech, Castilian and Serbo- 
Croat, which is something). What have 
the Arabs done that they should be 
denied an informative glimpse of the 
romantic Pool of Contentment (“Some 
light hints on making the best use of a 
typing pool in a Government office 
...”)? The Serbs and Croats that they 
should never see The Story of Money, 
Life in the Orkneys, or Draining the 
Fens? If there is a Greek version of 
Cyprus is an Island, as indeed there is, 
though it may not be a _ box-office 
smasheroo in Athens, wouldn’t it be 
worth while putting out a Spanish 
version of This is Gibraltar? Until 
recently, at least The Artificial 
Insemination of Cattle was available in 
Brazilian Portuguese, but it’s been with- 
drawn now. It’s eleven years since it 
was made, so probably the Brazilians 
have got the hang of the system by now. 

If I may make just one final point 
of criticism—how is it that more of 
these productions, available for showing 
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in our home cinemas, never seem to 
reach our cinemas? I dare say there is 
many a regular cinema-goer who never 
claps eyes on Grass Silage in Winter 
Feeding or Making Boots and Shoes 
from one year’s end to another. Which 
of us, reminiscing of past entertainment 
pleasures, has a word to say for Surface 
Dressing With Tar? 

Last of all, is it fair that some of the 
C.O.1.’s splendid work, financed by 
some of our splendid money, should 
never see light in the English language 
at all? I am thinking particularly of 


Deportes Hipicos and Historia do 
Escotismo. If Show Jumping and The 


Scouting Story aren’t subjects near to 
the British heart I don’t know what are. 


aka 


‘*Emphasizing the importance of achieving 
the best balance between the highest aims 
and what was practical, he said: ‘The 
Conservative Party has never been a pessi- 
mistic party. I do not feel that, if your feet 
are on the ground, you necessarily should 
not have your head in the air. I rather think 
that people go farthest in this world who 
have both their heads in the air and their 
feet on the ground.’”—The Times 


Provided both are screwed on. 
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“Oh, don’t be a spoilsport, Dad—it’s only here on a ten-days free trial.” 


Coulommiers, Meet Leighton Buzzard 


HY is Nottingham the twin of 

\ \ Ljubljana? What is the secret 

attraction of Brunoy for Big- 
gleswade? Why have Twickenham and 
Douai decided to remain “just good 
friends” instead of forming a permanent 
link? And why has Glasgow no friends 
at all? 

More than one hundred and fifty 
British towns have now entered into a 
state of twinship (établir un jumelage is 
the French phrase) with towns in 
Europe. Most of the opposite numbers 
are in France; others are in the Low 
Countries, Germany, Jugoslavia and 
Russia. 


By E. S. TURNER 


Among organizations in the twinning 
game are the International Union of 
Local Authorities and the British 
Bilingual Association, ‘The former links 
councils only; the latter seeks to link 
communities, on a broader base. In 
France the twinning impetus comes 
from Le Conseil des Communes d’ Europe 
and Le Monde Bilingue, two bodies 
which, in 1958, were so far from living 
in jumelage that they were locked in a 
law suit. Twinships have also been 
engineered by the Foreign Office, by 
Rotary clubs and by individuals on 
holiday. You too can twin a town. 

Sometimes the friendship starts, in 
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pen-pal fashion, with mayors exchanging 
photographs and vital statistics of their 
towns (and, for all one knows, of each 
other). Then, after making sure that 
they are not twinning below themselves, 
they exchange visits. Thereafter the 
association can be on a municipal, 
cultural, lingual, social, sporting or 
even engineering basis, or any com- 
binations of these. The less progressive 
ratepayers tend to carp if twinship 
becomes merely a cover for reciprocal 
booze-ups in mayoral parlours. They 
are disagreeably stirred by the thought 
of the municipal Rolls being flown to 
Le Touquet and heading majestically, 
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but at their expense, to Paris, Lyons and 
points south. Besides, there is a very 
real risk that the mayor will fall into 
undesirable company and come home 
wanting to spend money on culture. 

If, however, the twinship affords the 
ratepayers a chance to pack off their 
children to help with the grape harvest, 
as the youth of Bristol have done at 
Bordeaux, or leads to a visit by the 
Mayor of Stalingrad, giving away cute 
little Sputnik badges to the kiddies, 
then there is obviously something to be 
said for it. There are ratepayers who 
believe that the only real fraternity is 
that which is achieved by the exchange 
of trade unionists. It was regrettable, 
therefore, that on one occasion the city 
of Lyons was unable to send a three- 
man union delegation to Birmingham 
because the three main French unions 
could not find three delegates to travel 
in amity. 

It would be odd if proposals to 
twin with Iron Curtain towns did 
not, occasionally, inspire misgivings. 
Cheltenham, however, authorized its 
mayor to go to Sochi, the Russian spa 
on the Black Sea, and representatives of 
Sochi assisted in civic rites at Chelten- 
ham. Last year the Sussex Mayors 
Association (a recondite body if ever 
there was one) urged its members to 
arrange reciprocal visits to Russia, but 
Hastings looked coolly on the proposal. 
An alderman protested that members of 
the council would soon be wanting to 
go to Pekin, which elicited cries of 
“Why not?” (though not from the 
public galleries). Many Hastings folk 
felt that the town should be content 
with those high-spirited Franco-British 
festivities which are held from time to 
time on Senlac Hill, in memory of auld 
lang syne. 

The city with the most indulgent 
ratepayers, if the number of links is any 
guide, is Coventry. Its twins include 
Sarajevo, Graz, Stalingrad, Caen, Lidice, 
Warsaw, Arnhem and Toronto. Kin- 
ship with some of these is based less 
on a tradition of naked horsewomen 
than on a common experience of 
devastation. Similarly, a mutual interest 
in rebuilding accounts for Dover’s 
twinship with Split (it is also paired 
with Calais). 

In many twinnings the common 
interest is one of antiquity or commerce. 
Populations should be approximately 
the same. Chichester and Chartres, 


besides being cathedral towns, are both, 
as someone discovered, situated in 
wheatlands at roughly the same distance 
south-west of their capitals; what more 
could they wish in common? Buxton 
clearly had to pair with Aix-les-Bains. 
Folkestone, inevitably linked with 
Boulogne, does its best to heal the 
wounds caused by the trippers it sends 
to that town. ‘To show that there are 
no hard feelings the Mayor of Folke- 
stone was invited to open a casino in 
Boulogne, an experience which does 
not normally fall to an English mayor. 
A mutual respect for horses links New- 
market with Maisons-Laffitte. Windsor 
and Neuilly both have chateaux of some 





modest interest; Winchester and 
Versailles have each held the courts of 
spendthrift kings. Liverpool is linked 
with such ports as Marseilles, Amster- 
dam and Odessa, none of which, 
perhaps, will be unduly shocked to 
learn that they are twinned with the 
second most drunken city in Britain. 
Edinburgh, though it has long called 
itself the Scottish Athens, is not yet 
twinned with Athens, Greece; it is 
making do, meanwhile, with Nice and 
Caen. Caerphilly, consort of Ludwigs- 
burg, ought to be twinned with the 
Dutch cheese town of Alkmaar, which 
is linked instead with Chester and Bath. 

The reasons for many tie-ups are 
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difficult to discover, other than by 
going to the fatigue of finding out. One 
can guess that Coulommiers was swept 
off its feet by the sheer fascination of 
the name Leighton Buzzard. But why 
did Greenwich chum up with Maribor, 
when it has Argentan sitting on the 
same exclusive meridian? As it is, 
Argentan has paired off with Abingdon 
(1.17W). Did Bar-le-Duc’s rather 
Freudian preoccupation with wallpaper, 
jam and corsets find a sympathetic 
response in the Guildford chamber of 
commerce? Eccles, with a tradition of 
cakes and bear-baiting, is twinned with 
Narbonne, a town which once resisted 
Pippin the Short; again, one can only 





ask why? No less puzzling is Staly- 
bridge’s link with Armentiéres. Was 
there once a Mademoiselle from 


Stalybridge, also deprived of her reason- 
able expectations for twoscore years? 
And what is the link between the model 
residential community of Cwmbran and 
the old Swedish town of Sodertalje? If 
these two towns start naming streets 
and houses after each other, as Camber- 
well has been doing in honour of 
Sceaux, our descendants will have a 
good deal of linguistic confusion to 
clear up. 

Now and then lists of eligible 
French towns are sent to Britain, in the 
hope that twins may be found for them. 
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One would like to think that British 
towns are not too proud to set forth 
their attractions, similarly, in the Com- 
mon Market or out of it; e.g. “ Honiton, 
Devon (pop. 3,500); delightful country 
town noted for lace and finest traffic 
jams in Europe.” Let us not be back- 
ward in this movement. Write to your 
councillor and suggest that there may 
be a trip to Pekin for him if he handles 
it properly. Wake up, the councils of 
Harlow and Stevenage; there are plenty 
of new towns beyond the Urals. And 
wake up, the Cercle Frangais de Burton- 
sur-Trent. Your town may yet be the 
means of converting Frenchmen to a 
decent drink. 


Against Narrow Trousers 


By H. F. ELLIS 


T is in the nature of boots to 
I betray. ‘They stick out from 

beneath the hems of curtains, 
to the disadvantage of burglars and 
co-respondents. Their bulbous toecaps, 
visible beluw the cassocks of clergymen, 
are incongruously homely and undo 
much of the other-worldliness suggested 
by surplice and stole. Parachutists dis- 
guised as nuns were as good as un- 
frocked as soon as a Home Guardsmen 
caught sight of the boots—or would 
have been, if they had had the audacity 
to land. The very druids at the Eistedd- 
fod, so one reads, are somehow dimin- 
ished and cut down to size the instant 
their feet peep out beneath the robes, 
even though the Gorsedd has been at 
pains to provide them with white 


leather footwear. Boots are, in every 
sense of the word, revealing. 

But we shall have to cut deeper than 
this, right through the uppers down to 
the foot itself, if we are going to get to 
the heart of the matter. It is true that 
it might be possible, if the game were 
thought worth the candle, to devise 
some form of footwear for clergymen, 
let us say, more in tune with the other 
vestments than an ordinary black lace- 
up boot or half-calf Oxford shoe; but 
whatever was done, some incongruity 
would, I believe, remain. I have before 
me, more by judgment than luck, a 
photograph of a statue of Assurnasirpal 
II, which was found in a temple at 
Nimrud and is now in the British 
Museum. The figure has an immense 
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Assyrian dignity. The eyes gaze aloofly 
to some distant horizon beyond our ken. 
The beard is large, square-cut and 
bound about with fillets. The upper 
garment or tunic reveals the powerful 
arms, whose fingers grasp what I take 
to be the symbols and insignia of 
majesty; the wrap-round skirt falls with 
massive simplicity from the hips. But 
the feet are showing. I think it will be 
generally agreed that for such a man, 
in such an age, any kind of footwear 
would have been disastrous, so the feet 
are rightly left bare. But they won’t do 
all the same. I can count the toes, all 
ten of them. They have come creeping 
out, like so many whelks, from beneath 
the ponderous drapery, and all my awe 
of Assurnasirpal II vanishes at the sight 
of them. I do not care to what limitless 
horizons his sightless eyes can pene- 
trate. His toes are well within my ken. 
So the thing has nothing to dowith boots. 
The truth seems to be that feet them- 
selves are inimical to human dignity. 

This is a circumstance so peculiar 
that I propose to examine it at some 
length, and I shall begin with the 
proposition that nature abhors, or ought 
to abhor, right angles. 

It has often been remarked that 
geese, for all their grace and beauty 
when in flight, look sidiculous when 
walking or merely standing. So do 
herring-gulls and moorhens; but not, let 
it be noted, tiny birds nor any bird 
when perching. Ballet dancers, who are 
miracles of enchantment when on their 
points, become frankly dumpy and dis- 
appointing when they come down on 
their excessively flat feet and walk round 
in semi-circles in that silly way. You 
could say the same of bears, within 
limits. What is the common factor 
here, the principle deducible from these 
surprising descents from the sublime? 











“No, not here—the catering’s dreadful.” 


Surely it is that grace and dignity depart 
whenever the leg is seen to turn sharply 
on reaching the ground and continue for 
such a distance as to make the right angle 
marked. 

Women have long been aware of this, 
implicitly at least, for the whole purpose 
of high heels is to make the betraying 
angle obtuse and as far as possible turn 
the foot into a mere extension and 
elongation of the leg. Men, with 
characteristic blindness or vanity, refuse 
to face the facts, unless they are 
hammered home (as, e.g., in the case of 
policemen’s feet, which are readily 
laughed at). A man’s own feet are seldom 
felt to be ridiculous, and there is no 
general realization, as there ought to be, 
that whenever there is need to strike a 
commanding, spiritual or dignified note 
in human intercourse the extremities 
should as far as possible be hidden. 
Schoolmasters, to take an instance at 
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random, should always try to hook their 
toes behind the cross-bars under their 
chairs when teaching. 

I do not want to labour a point that 
should now be obvious, but doubters 
may care to ask themselves whether the 
“nobility” of the horse would be so 
freely commented on if its hooves 
extended say a foot and a half or two 
feet in a forward direction—which 
would be no abnormality, by man’s 
standards, in view of its length of leg. 
It would not. Nor, for that matter, 
would the grace of the gazelle or the agile 
beauty of the klipspringer. An okapi 
with feet like snowshoes is an offence to 
the imagination. In fact, look where we 
will at the animal kingdom, even at the 
so-called Plantigrades (most of which 
have feet so small, rounded and incon- 
spicuous as to be in no sense derogatory), 
we shall find none to offend gravely 
against nature’s Anti-rectangular Law 
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“I don't discourage him, he thinks it’s his money box.” 


save man, the apes, and a few of the 
more obviously ludicrous birds. 

Art, which concerns itself with 
universal truths and seeks to reveal man 
to himself more fully, has for some 
years now been ramming home the 
lesson that in my own small way I have 
here tried to teach. By cunning 
emphasis and exaggeration, by provid- 
ing their representations of the human 
form with feet so flat, so slab-sided and 
enormous that the two sometimes run 
together to form one great reproachful 
ten-toed platform, modern painters and 
sculptors strive to convince Man that he 


Wiltshire v. 


will never shake off the beast in him, 
never rise to his full height of dignity 
and beauty, until he has learned to keep 
these Euclidean extremities out of sight. 
The thing can be done: not by the 
use of robes and flounces, which are out 
of keeping with the speed of modern life, 
and in any case, as druids and clergy- 
men have found, tend to swing about 
and reveal the boots, but by widening 
the legs until they coincide fore and aft 
with the feet. My contemporaries at 
Oxford will, I think, agree with me that 
man has never looked better than in the 
twenty-two-inch trousers of the 1920s. 


The Rest 


OOR weary Londoner, come to the fresh green countryside, 
To the hush of the grass growing under the deck chair, 

To the peace of the shadowing branches and the rest of roses. 
Come, come away from that thundering city of lights, 
And lie in the silent sun, in the calm of a long week-end. 
All is quiet here: on Saturday there are only four to lunch, 
And five to tea, and six to drinks, and seven to dinner, 
And eight coming in afterwards to play Canasta till dawn. 
On Sunday there are only nine people dropping in after church, 
And ten of us going to look at a wonderful garden 
Which is only eleven miles away, in the afternoon. 
There may be twelve coming in for supper, but you can leave early 
And catch the midnight train which gets in at two, 
So do come and relax, you poor tired thing with your pale face, 
Come to our peaceful, restful, hushful, quiet countryside. 


— VIRGINIA GRAHAM 
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Wish You Were Here 


Guildford, Surrey 
Seamen’s 


O cruise after all. 
| \ strike at Liverpool. Instead, 
see lovely pictures of Windsor 
Castle on TV. Seems a splendid, happy 
ship. Our cabin would have been about 
fifteen along on the third row from top 
starboard side. There! Right there! 
That must be the very porthole. Ah, well. 

Too late to make other plans. 
Lucky, though, to be only forty miles or 
so from the sea, so day trips to the 
briny as soon as weather looks promising 
enough. Not to-day. Rain. 

Not to-day either. Rain. Settle down 
with good book. Feet up. Phone rings. 
Wrong number. Four wrong numbers 
during morning. Try to mow lawn in 
afternoon. Grass soaking. Give up. 
Lumbago. Friend rings up to borrow 
cricket boots for brother in Oxford. 
Spend evening sewing miniature mail 
bag to hold boots. 

Son sets fire to barn. Three-star 
alarm. Fire soon under control, but 
engines stick in lane for three hours. 
Jammed. Brew tea for weary and heroic 
firemen. More tea. Quarrel about need 
for chastisement. Lose on points. Rain. 

Weather better to-day. Promise my- 
self long session with Test Match at 
Manchester. Get fixed up with gin and 
tonic, comfy chair. Slippered ease. 
Switch on telly. “No play before 
lunch, raining.” Furious. “Play un- 
likely before three o'clock.” — Livid. 
“No play to-day.” Gin. 

Receive offspring’s report from school. 
Worse than ever. ‘“Doesn’t con- 
centrate.” “Little aptitude for this 
subject.” ‘Easily distracted.” 

Weather not bad to-day. Forecast 
for Manchester quite reasonable. Switch 
on. “No play to-day.” 

During night fox kills geese—all 
three. One headless, two missing. Bury 
headless. Lumbago starts up again. 

Rain. 

Rain. 

Hailstones as big as marbles. 

Office to-morrow. See that seamen’s 
strike’s over. 

Receive letter from unknown gentle- 
man forwarded from Windsor Castle. 
Unknown gent offers week on yacht in 
Med. 


Office. —A. B. H. 
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Is there a Doctor in the Toolhouse? 


for thirty years or so must be 

memorable, so that is the right 
word for a ruling promulgated by King 
George V at a flower show and reported 
at the time in, I think, the Daily Mail 
verbatim: ‘“‘ Weeds,” said the King, 
“are a nuisance; I am sick of them.” 
Ignoring the royal displeasure, widely 
shared by a loyal populace, the flowers 
of evil have flourished and the situation 
remained unchanged until last week 
when Professor A. M. Boyd, Depart- 
ment of Surgery, University of Man- 
chester, came out in the suspiciously 
leftish Guardian with the subversive 
dogma that weeds are a Good Thing. 
They “act as a mulch, protect against 
frost, wind and excessive heat, and 
form a valuable support for growing 
plants,” says this revolutionary in a 
letter to the editor, cutting at the very 
roots of established order, as is the way 
of a man with a scalpel. 

Idlers and spendthrifts will, of course, 
rally round this rabble-rouser’s standard, 
razor-sharp as they are to clutch at any 
chance pretext that seems to justify 
their way of life. A man I know always 
excused his wild extravagances to his 
wife by saying that he practically never 
drew a cheque and that their account 
was permanently in the red only 
because of thieving cashiers; he hailed 
with glee the news, a year or two ago, 
of an actual defalcation inside this 
world-famous bank and went running 
with the newspaper to his partner, 
exclaiming “What did I keep telling 
you? These rogues have been robbing 
us for years.” In the same way the 
armchair gardeners will cry “ Boyd’s the 
boy! I always said you should let the 
weeds grow,” and let their hoes rust a 
deeper brown than a Peace Pledge 
Unionist’s battle-axe. 

But what are the facts, which I 
presume are the things Professor Boyd 
allows to guide him in the operating 
theatre? The reduction in yield of 
crops caused by weeds in Britain is 
estimated at £16,500,000 a year. Tell 


me, doctor, as the advertisements say, 


\ PHRASE that stays in the mind 


By LESLIE MARSH 


how this chimes with your soothing 
bedside syrup: “A generous growth of 
chickweed et al. around the stems of 
peas gives support before their tendrils 
have obtained a firm hold on peasticks.” 
No doubt your student days were 
enlivened by amateur pantomimes; in 
your version of Fack and the Beanstalk 
did the runners climb up a pre-sown 
rosebay willow-herb instead of a pole? 
Weeds, the experts say, cut down the 
light and atmospheric carbon dioxide 
available and the roots compete for 
water and nutrient salts; weed roots 
may also give off toxic substances 
comparable with the antibiotics pro- 
duced by fungi. Did that word anti- 
biotic sound a note of false harmony in 
your surgery? But remember that the 
antibiotic is a killer, whether of a violet 
or a virus. Do you still stick to your 
prognosis that this generous weed- 
growth “maintains equable growing 
conditions whatever the weather”? 
Weeds, to go back to the authorities, 
often harbour insect pests and fungal 
diseases; some cruciferous species of 
which Professor Boyd in his ivory 








consulting-room may never have heard 
support the flea beetle that attacks the 
turnip. How now is the eminent 
surgeon to bolster up his final apologia 
for weeds, that “untold damage can be 
done by removing them”? 

Mr. Boyd grudgingly admits that 
they “must be removed from a formal 
border for the sake of appearance” but 
at the cost of inferior flowers, which 
seems to me like arguing that if you 
are so vain about your looks, all right, 
go ahead and have those benign little 
cysts cut out, but you won’t be half the 
man you were. 

There were no weeds in the Garden 
of Eden; labour in the sweat of the 
brow, which implies weeding, was 
imposed for disobedience. Equally, I 
suggest to the professor, many or most 
diseases stem from some sort of offence 
against the principles of nature. Let 
him go on pruning for health, fortified 
by the ripened wisdom of a hundred 
Hunterian Orations, and leave me 
alone with my old Dutch hoe—we’ve 
been together now for forty years—and 
my simple faith. 
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Our Man in America 


P. G. WODEHOUSE finds what the others miss 


as a matter of fact, it was—that I 

was writing in these columns about 
that scheme they have over here for 
engaging schoolteachers by weight. If 
you remember, the experts have dis- 
covered that an eight-stone-ten school- 
teacher is a good schoolteacher, while 
a ten-stone-eight schoolteacher is not. 
These same experts, turning their 
attention to the other sex, now say that 
if you are thinking of employing a man 
in some executive post the way to 
analyse his character is to note how he 
likes his breakfast egg. 

The poached egg addict, it seems, is 
“artistic, nervous and passionate,” the 
fellow who prefers his eggs scrambled, 
“dynamic, personable and intelligent,” 
and the five-minute boiled egg man is 
the determined organizing type, so 
that unless you object to that nervous 
passionate stuff you can hardly miss. 


|: seems only the other day—which, 





Fine so far, but do they go far 
enough? Nothing, for instance, is said 
about the breakfaster who regards his 
scrambled eggs with a calculating eye 
and then pours the contents of the 
ketchup bottle over them, a procedure 
which, if I were an employer, would 
certainly make me think a bit and 
wonder if the chap was so personable 
and intelligent after all. 

Similar doubts. would arise if I saw 
him order steak tartare topped with 
a raw egg. This, I believe, is what 
Attila the Hun used to eat, and look 
at his reputation to-day. I suppose you 
could call him the determined organi- 
zing type, but when you have said that 
you have said everything. 

And what of the life-of-the-party man 
who at social gatherings throws eggs 
into the electric fan? Very difficult to 
estimate character there. I should like 
to see this subject gone into much more 


thoroughly, for so far, it seems to me, 
they have merely scratched the surface. 


In the summer months American 
boyhood goes into camp, at Lake 
Wissahicky or Pompton Falis or 
wherever it may be, where his days are 
spent mostly, it seems, in writing comic 
letters to be printed in the New Yorker, 
And this is the. time when anxious 
parents pop in to see how their off- 
spring have been getting on during 
July. A writer in one of the papers, 
Mr. Ralph Schoenstein, has compiled 
some hints for the parents’ guidance. 

“Check on the little things,” he 
says. ‘“‘How many children are in the 
camp? How many were there on July 
the First? Will the sheets be changed 
in August? And has your child been 
making the right friends? You don’t 
want him stealing from the wrong type 
of youngster.” 
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“Remember,” he concludes, “that 
your child has undergone important 
changes during this first month in 
camp. He is cockier, nastier, ruder, 
sloppier, lazier and more defiant than 
you could ever have made him under 
your training alone. And this is a good 
thing, for the purpose of camp is to 
help each child to realize his greatest 
potential.” 


Well, sir, there was this shoe store 
out Detroit way, and the oftener he 
passed it, the oftener George Bottlinger 
thought to himself that if only he could 
tie up the manager and the three 
assistants and put them in a back room, 
he could make a bit of non-taxable 
money, because anyone could see the 
place was doing a thriving business. 
Everybody needs new shoes from time 
to time, and this was where they seemed 
to be buying them. 

So one day he bought a gun and 
went in and tied up the manager and 
the three assistants and put them in the 
back room, and this of course took time, 
and when he came out of the back room 
he found a number of impatient 
customers waiting to be served, and 
before he knew where he was he had 
sold twenty-three pairs of shoes and the 
thing had got into his blood. All his 
life he had been looking for some 
business in which he could fulfil him- 
self, and this was it. With gleaming 
eyes he went on and on selling shoes, 
feeling more and more that this was the 
life. 

The story ought to end, of course, 
with him settling down as a shoe sales- 
man, being taken into the firm and 
marrying the boss’s daughter, but un- 
fortunately, just as he was telling his 
thirty-seventh client to try these on for 
size, the manager and the three assistants 
managed to get loose and escape 
through a window into the street, 
where they told their story to a sympa- 
thetic patrolman, who whistled up a 
posse of his colleagues. George, so far 
from marrying the boss’s daughter, got 
pinched, and it is very doubtful if we 
shall see him around again till well into 
1963. 


It all depends what you want from 
life. If it is a quiet, steady job devoid of 
thrills and excitement, with nothing to 
give you ulcers or nervous prostra- 
tion, my advice is Don’t join the 





Manchester, Conn., fire brigade—at any 
rate so long as Mary Deschines and 
Fred Hofer are still in town. Miss 
Deschines comes from Canada and has 
only recently arrived in this country, so 
when she saw a red box on Clinton 
Street she pulled down the lever and 
tried to post a letter. 

“You open the door and a lot of 
bells ring, but there’s no place to drop 
the letter,” she said complainingly to 
the first of the firemen alighting from 
the six engines which arrived. 

And scarcely had the brigade re- 
covered from this experience when 
Fred Hofer, a Swiss sailor, pulled the 
same alarm, thinking it would provide 
a light for his cigarette. 

“Tt says Fire Box on it,” he said. 

The firemen gave him a box of 
matches, and he _ thanked them 
courteously. 


And, to conclude, here is the latest 
news from Statesboro, Ga. They have 
a prison down there, and last Sunday 
the chaplain was conducting the service 
for the inmates. 

“And now,” he said, “let us bow 
our heads in prayer.” 

The prisoners and warders bowed 
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their heads, all except John Patterson 
(30) and Joseph Grisson (22), who 
slipped out and went off in a lorry and 
have not been heard from since. 


Up at a Villa 


W HEN Mrs. Wetherby takes tea, 
In flowered gown and slung 
with beads, 
The formal trolley with her needs 
Is wheeled to where 
Her cushioned chair 
Commands the window, town and sea. 


The submarine with slug-like wake, 
The caterpillar crawl of cars, 
The far-off welder shooting stars 

Are fictions seen 

One-eyed between 
The buttered scone, the cherry cake. 
four-walled shell her truths 

enclose: 

The dear Queen’s diamond jubilee, 
The day John got his C.B.E., 

Ethel M. Dell, 

The servants’ bell, 
And comfort from the corgi’s nose. 

— THOMAS MURRAY 
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purpose. 
way of life. 


from the urban centres. 


towns. 


A 
TOWNSMAN’S 
NOTES 


Modern towns cannot hold a candle to the 
town of my youth. Towns were really towns 
then, and townies towny. The well-dressed 
Londoner changed into tweeds to go west of 
Knightsbridge. Even the less fortunate 
members of the community were immensely 
loyal to their neighbourhoods. I remember 
once my father took me for a Scandinavian 
cruise and on the way through Dockland 
our taxi passed a number of urchins huriing 
rusty tins at warehouse windows. “Who are 
those poor boys, father?” I asked. “ You 
need not feel sorry for them,” he replied. 
“They belong here. They are playing a 
traditional Dockland game. ey wouldn’t 
give it up for anything. They’d be lost any- 
where else. They'd hate spending the 
summer abroad.” His words deeply 





impressed me, and I often think of that 
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ERE, at last, is the first issue of The Townsman. 
We are confident that it will perform a function—perhaps, we hope, fulfil a 
It is a function, a purpose, in a cause long unserved in this land of ours. 
We of The Townsman, with the support, we trust, of fellow townsmen all over 
Britain, are determined to do for our towns and cities what so many people have 
done in the past and still continue to try to do for the country, to help to preserve a 


We of The Townsman believe in town life. 

Nowadays—and we are not actually blaming the Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government or Professor Lewis Mumford—on every side one hears of the drift away 
More and more people are moving out into the country. 
More and snore people seek their recreation there. 
comparable decline in the number of people who reside and pass their time in the 
Can the drift be checked? Can it be reversed? 

Meanwhile, we of The Townsman maintain that it is vital that those of us who still Su 
appreciate our urban heritage should do everything we can—our utmost—to preserve 
the urban amenities as they were handed down to us, to resist the encroachments of 
the developers, and to encourage true townsmen in every walk of life to cherish the 
immemorial urban arts and crafts and, above all, 














Inevitably, it seems, there is a 


These are two questions. 


the urban frame of mind. 


simple scene when I see the lower classes 
today, cooped up in their family motor cafs, 
on the way to the fields and beaches and 
ports, so many links with old traditions 
having been broken. 


The Port of London Authority’s sight 
seeing launches on the Thames deserve 
word of commendation. I recently sailed® 
one from Charing Cross Pier to Greenwit 
on a lovely wet, smoky afternoon. I ¥ 
most impressed by the incessant nif 
commentary that was broadcast from 
bridge through loudspeakers that one cou 
hear very clearly wherever one chose to 
on deck. The view of the river on be 
banks is, of course, entirely urban and aln 
entirely unspoiled by refurbishment, and # 
commentator paid proper attention to f 
urban features of the trip that really ma 
such as the large clock on the Shell- 
Building and the flat that belongs to Danie 
Farson, the television personality. 

+ t * 















































There is a place for flowers. It is in the 
country, not in the town. I have noticed that 


the rash of window-boxes is particularly S 
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. widespread this summer. Perhaps the 
people of our towns will come to their senses 
after a few more road-widening schemes and 
off-street parking projects have eliminated 
enough of the unsightly green of urban park- 
land to convince the slowest-witted among 
ys that there is really nothing quite like 
concrete and brick. 


Looking on the bright side, I must give 
credit where credit is due. I was walking in 
Belgravia early last Sunday morning, savour- 
ing that delicate but unmistakable hint of 
soot in the air that one can still enjoy in 
London, especially on a warm, humid day, 
when I suddenly came upon a gang of 
pavvies tearing up the road with pneumatic 
drills. Am I wrong, or have road-drills been 
slightly muffled in recent years? No matter, 
their rhythmically animated roar more than 
compensated for the disappointing traffic 
display at that early hour, and set up an 
effective counterpoint to the church bells. 
I find that the bells alone sound rather 
unsuitably rural, but the anomaly is usually 
as well disguised as it was on this occasion. 
~ Incidentally, I feel that the authorities should 
remind the road-menders that the smell of 
hot tar is one of the great delights of towns. 
Surely there is no need to undertake repairs 
at such a rapid pace? Another penalty for 
undue speed is that the road-menders seem 
to be losing the knack of constructing really 
durable barricades. How often now does 
one see a watchman brewing tea on his 
brazier outside a tarpaulin shelter that looks 
as though it had been built to last? But, 
all in all, I enjoyed the morning. 








VANDALISM 


Sir,—All townsmen who enjoy watching the 
lusty chaos of a London traffic tangle will have 
been appalled to learn of plans for yet further 
road-widening schemes, this time in Oxford 
Street of all places! Cannot this vandalism be 
stopped before it is too late? Or is the whole 
great metropolis to become a boring complex of 
broad avenues, where vehicles will proceed at 
sedate intervals of twenty-five yards and the 
excitement of intertwined bumpers and cabbies’ 
cheerful oaths will be lost for ever? Already 
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See ““Some Interesting Bollards.” 


A HAPPY SOLUTION has been suggested to the problem of bombed sites, which 


a. 


ought to satisfy both those who believe they are part of our urban heritage and those 
who believe willow-herb and ragwort are unsightly intrusions. The S.P.U.E. has 
acquired a site at Branksome St. Mary, Dorset, whither selected sites, such as the 
famous Old Street Heap shown above, can be transferred and preserved. Funds are 
urgently needed, as are volunteer brick numberers. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


the true character of the town is being whittled 
away, what with noise abatement, smoke 
abatement, the litter laws, the Street Nuisances 
Act and what-have-you. If things go on like 
this we might all just as well go and live in the 
country and have done with it. What is needed 
is a narrowing of streets, with the introduction 
of artificial obstructions if possible. If motor- 
ists want to tear about unimpeded, let them do 
it in the parks: those are dull enough in all 
conscience, and if the authorities continue in 
their refusal to build them over with some 
decent factories or power-stations, at least 
they might be livened up by turning them into 
traffic bottlenecks.—H. W. Bungster-Fruitwell 
(Maj.), The Manse, Swiss Cottage. 


* * 


DRINKING TROUGHS 


Sir,—In a recent House of Commons 
debate the Minister of Works referred to the 
difficulty of removing and disposing of drinking 
troughs. Not a single Member raised the 
question of why they should be removed 
and/or disposed of! My Society plans to 
erect a quantity of new troughs, and gifts of 
sites or funds are welcomed.—Arnold Hat 
Peasby, Hon. Sec., London Society for the 
Propagation of Characteristic Street Furniture, 
2076, Wigmore Street, W. 


A CURIOUS EPISODE 


Sir,—As a lifelong student of the habits and 
habitats of railway kiosk employees I was 
recently much interested to see one of them, a 
lady, lean over the counter and throw water 
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on the platform from a shallow enamel bowl. 
Does any reader know whether this is used 
for absorbing fumes from a hidden gas fire, 
sitting with the feet in, or simply drinking? 
No one else took any notice of the incident, 
not even a man whose legs were splashed.— 
Mary Miriam Mince (Mrs.), 300b, Goldhawk 
Road, W.6 


* * 


SOME INTERESTING BOLLARDS 


Sir,—Your readers may be interested in the 
enclosed photograph of bollards. They are in 
good repair and a credit to the Borough of 
Southwark (who request that I do not disclose 
the site, for security reasons). Dr. Goalie, in 
his Standing on a London Corner (1877), 
records no fewer than sixty of these pleasing 
objects in Southwark alone, but to-day a 
constable looking for something to hang his 
cape on can find one only with difficulty.— 
J. le W. Nurture, 6a, The Crescent, Holborn 





CITY WEEK-END 

You know not what you miss, 
You hosts who seek the summer sea 
Or green, monotonous scenery. 

Look! You are losing this: 
The dusty litter blowing free; 
Soot falling faint and filigree 

Like a soft, slow, black kiss; 
The loafers loafing home to tea; 
Acres of asphalt, all for me! 

You know not what you miss. 

MARY ROSE BARNARD 
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OT. Thymas's 


wae’ 


§. Whistling in the Dark 


On every school staff there is a colleague who wants to 
draw you into a life of greater fullness. He might even 
want to make a rugby referee out of you. 


' N THEN I started teaching in a grammar school it was 
assumed from my general shape that I was going to 
be useful on the rugby side. I was taken in hand 
by Mr. Mostyn Joslin who demanded that everyone call him 
Moss: and everyone did. His own short career as an active 
player had been in one of the West Welsh counties. He had 
torn out a few limbs and disarranged a few kidneys with one 
of the wilder clubs before they sent a District Commissioner 
to enforce the code and distribute bibles. But he was an 
expert on rugby as a social exercise, a tactic of self-improve- 
ment. He had created quite a stir by organizing a petition 
to deny burial in hallowed ground to a man who had forsaken 
the amateur rugby code and had gone to one of those clubs 
in the north of England where they play the game for money. 
In any campaign to win the love of county councillors who 
could help one break the chains of class-room teaching and 
hoist one into a cosier line of work, he knew to the fraction 
of a vote what an affiliation to rugby meant in what part of 
South Wales west of a line drawn from Pyle to Cwmllynfell. 
He asked me what my links with the game had been. I 
told him that I had slipped a disc and lost a handful of hair 
in a needle match with Abercwmboi, and developed damp-rot 
in the bitter winter of 1929 when so many low-lying fields 
had been flooded they had to work out a new set of rules for 
scrimmaging on the river bed. 

“Good,” he said, “and when you are in the company of 
anyone who can do you a bit of good, play up the brutal side 
of the game, make light of it. Laugh when you describe 
how that disc made you sexually a flickering bulb, tell them 
how that torn-out handful of hair made you the first paid-up 
Mohican in your part of the valley. And if you ever see a 
picture of a Teddy boy or a layabout, roar a bit and say you'd 
like to have that lot in a loose maul with the Abertillery pack. 





It would be very good if you decided that your playing days 
are not yet over. I could get you a game with the local club. 
That gives you much more panache than if you go along there 
just as a house-member, for the beer.” 

I assured him that that disc had been really lost when it 
Went south and that when I was scalped the particular frontal 
lobe that gives aggressive bite had been wrenched out of 
place, leaving me, emotionally, a eunuch. 

“Fair enough, but keep words like eunuch in the back 
room when you’re dealing with a man’s man. There are 
some councillors who are always looking for the odd signifi- 
cant word that will lead them into the heart of a man’s 
secrets. I'll tell you what you can do. Concentrate on 
being a brilliant theorist of the game, the perfect referee. 
Master the rules. Know every wrinkle of the code. Cultivate 
a cool poise. Make a decision and don’t allow anyone to 
quibble with it. But let your hair down with the boys after 
the match. A Pharaoh on the field, but a class comrade at 
the bar in the club. That’s the ticket.” 

He gave me a booklet listing about a hundred rules and a 
volume that dealt with the giants of the game and their 
favourite gambits. He also gave me a whistle which he said 
had been used by Rufus Absolom of Pontycraig who had 
refereed ten international games and had been kissed by a 
French president who said after the kiss that he would like 
to see such a wizard of impartiality as Absolom in charge of 
the peace moves that were currently in progress at Geneva. 
I thanked Moss for the whistle and said I realized what an 
honour it was to have it between my teeth, but it looked pretty 
new to me and I assumed that Moss was throwing in all this 
talk about Absolom to give me confidence. 

I enjoyed reading about the giants of the game. I became 
fluent in the evocation of some of these boys; their jokes 
took one back to a simpler time. And I cerebrated up to 
Ph.D. level about the rules. It gave me a certain happiness. 
It was a change. For some time before I had been following 
two home courses on mesmerism and illusionism, both 
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considered as aids to teaching. The first to tranquillize the 
wild, the second to divert the vicious. They had not worked. 
Either Mesmer had never got the right wavelength for school- 
boys or there was a bend in the beam of my vision. I’d get 
some writhing pest under the ray and then somebody would 
be waking me up. My magic was muffled too. I kept 
producing birds even after I’d given away all the equipment 
and the books of instructions. This worried my landlady 
and I was glad to switch to becoming a king of referees. 

I would sit in the bedroom of my lodgings, a whistle in 
my mouth, getting my lips used to the feel of metal and giving 
a short blast every time I spotted an imaginary infraction of 
the rules that covered wilful jostling, hacking, feet-up and the 
rest. Every time I blew the whistle the landlady, a frigid 
woman who hated stairs, thought she was being summoned 
and clambered up to my room demanding to know what was 
going on and saying she had never had a whistle-blowing 
lodger before. Never wishing to be frank with a landlady, 
I would hide away the whistle and the book of rugby rules 
and say that I was using a noisy type of atomizer on my 








pipes. She retired and watched me through the keyhole. 
She saw me resume my rehearsal for power, raising my arm 
to indicate the point on the mat from which the penalty kick 
was to be taken, then gesturing imperiously to show that a 
goal had been scored. I then ran back to the centre of the 
field and whistled the game back into action. The landlady 
opened the door and explained in sharp little syllables that 
she now had to add the charge of madness to that of sexual 
abandon and told me to pocket my whistle and pack my 
bags. 

At this point I felt like switching back to Mesmer and 
magic where I was confused but safe. I was held on course 
by Moss. 

“Don’t spoil things now,” he said. “I’ve got your name 
spread about as the wizard of the whistle, an arbiter of genius, 
an ice-cool analyst of the game. I’ve got a date for you to 
referee a club game.” 

“A club game? What about a nice little unimportant game 
at school?” 

“ Fatal. 


Kids read the rules. 


Adults don’t. And in any 


“ Take him to a cricket match, it might cure him of all interest in the game.” 
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case at any level of schoolboy rugby you are likely to have a 
lot of other teachers standing on the line who are out to make 
a name for themselves as brilliant theorists and administrators 
of the game, and they’ll be there to split hairs about your 
every decision.” 

For an hour before the match in a little room behind the 
club room bar I practised my expressions and movements. 
What I aimed at was the sad gravity of Pontius Pilate and I 
worked hard at a violent downsweep of my right index finger 
that would outlaw any attempt at bickering on the part of 
the players. I overdid the gesture and nearly broke a finger 
on the stone floor. It took two brandies to get me calm 
again after that and then I was given two free pints by the 
club to celebrate my baptism as a referee. While the players 
were changing I went into a corner and practised an icy aloof- 
ness and I explained to a huge forward called Clough to 
watch out for the sad gravity on my face whenever I gave a 
decision. “It means,” I said, “that I will be judging not 
only rugby but life.” 

Clough muttered to a colleague that he would be watching 
me. 

I lasted twenty minutes. When I went on to the field the 
shock of the cold air on my bare knee-caps and the pressure 
on my brain of the brandy and the beer made me giddy and I 
coursed up and down the field cheering on the players, 
chuckling at every violent clash of bodies, and urging them 
all to play a free-and-easy game, full-blooded stuff to show 
that Britain was not soft. Both captains wanted to see my 
credentials, thinking I was an undercover man from the 
soccer flank. That brought me back to my senses. I put 
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on the full mantle of aloofness, glared like Ivan the Terrible 
at any player who came into anything like focus and I saw 
infractions everywhere. I piped like Pan and I shot my 
finger out just on principle. And every time I did that my 
finger happened somehow always to be pointing at Clough, 
the immense forward. He became mutinous and demanded 
a detailed explanation of his offence. I had less idea than 
Adam and I performed that downsweeping gesture which 
was supposed to put an instant stop to bickering. Once I 
lost balance doing that and Clough was for tipping me the 
black spot while I was still prostrate. He was over-ruled 
and I was allowed to get up again, but with a few hissed 
provisos from the more cogent players. I was at the end of 
my rope. I gave one high climactic note on the whistle that 
brought ten spaniels on to the field. I ordered Clough off to 
bring this whole sequence of events to a natural peak and 
hoping by this move to stop the ravelling of the atmosphere. 
He left the field, very slowly because, having floored me, he 
was dragging me with him, shouting that he was going to 
deliver me for research purposes to the Supreme Junta of 
the Rugby Union. True, Clough was treated later for 
eruptive paranoia, but that makes me feel no easier in my 
mind at having started my life as a referee on a level far below 
perfection. 

My last appearance as a referee was my first and last on 
the school field. It was an early morning match and I was 
in total control of myself. As we approached the field Moss 
Joslyn was muttering something to me. I had no idea of 
what he said. I had decided to ignore him and to work out 
a purely personal approach to this game. I was going to 
become known as the selfless referee, to whom the idea of 
justice was as essential as the mouthpiece of his whistle. I 
had heard of officials in school rugby who had made wickedly 
biased judgments in favour of their own schools. I would 
put an end to that sort of corrupt weakness. If, in the match 
to come, there were even the shadow of a doubt, the benefit 
would go squarely against my own school. I concentrated 
so much on checking any tendency to error on the part of 
our own boys that I scarcely took one sustained look at the 
others. I was told later that the visitors contrived so many 
new types of foul play that the stapling fell out of Moss Joslyn’s 
rule-book. At half-time the school side filed past with faces 
of granite, miming the activities of Judas, rubbing their 
hands, planting the kiss of death and counting imaginary 
coins. 

We lost 30-nil. It turned out that the game was the first 
round of an important tournament. That’s what Moss 
Joslyn had been trying to tell me in a mutter as we approached 
the field. That, and the fact that his confidence in our junior 
side had been so great he had stimulated some brisk betting 
among local clubs on their winning the cup. A local 
councillor, not normally a betting man, had been so moved 
by the light of faith in Moss Joslyn’s eye as he spoke of his 
young players that he had edged on to the market behind a 
ten-shilling punt. ‘This councillor is a pivot on the Education 
Committee and he is said to have stared hard at me at the 
end of the game. So until the Education Committee gets a 
majority of people who feel they need a man who has acquired 
a fair grip on the principles of Mesmer I'll have to stand still. 


The End 
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Misleading Cases 





Who Deceives Whom? 


Regina v. Rake, Smoot, and Shepley 
RESIDING over the Court of 
Prsimina Appeal, the Lord Chief 
Justice gave judgment in the Soho 
counterfeiting case. He said: 

This is an appeal upon a novel point 
of law. The appellants were convicted 
at the Old Bailey, and sentenced to 
terms of imprisonment, for counter- 
feiting banknotes, of the value of one 
pound, and for uttering the notes they 
made. The facts are not in dispute, and 
the appellants pleaded guilty. ‘The 
notes were not numerous, and the 
appellants said that their main purpose 
was a worthy one, to show with what 
dangerous ease “money” can now be 
made: but no one paid much attention 
to that. After the trial, belatedly, he 
admits, there moved in the mind of Sir 
Godfrey Lawn a new and ingenious 
defence. He has submitted to the Court 
that in law no felony was here committed. 

Now, in the common forgery the 
essence of the offence is an intent to 
defraud: but in this affair it is sufficient 
for the Crown to prove that there was 
intent to deceive. It is the prerogative 
of the Crown to create and manage the 
currency of the realm, and counterfeiting 
or defacing it has always been punished 
with especial severity. But Sir Godfrey 
has asked the court to distinguish 
between metal and paper currency. In 
the days of my youth, when golden 
sovereigns and silver crowns were 
common in the pockets of the citizens, 
it was certainly an odious crime “to 
make or counterfeit any coin resembling 
or apparently intended to resemble or 
pass for any current gold or silver coin 
of the realm.”” Indeed, it was once High 
Treason. The recipient, for value, of a 
spurious sovereign was not only deceived 
but defrauded, for when he took it to 
the bank the watchful officials would 
detect the deceit and refuse to place a 
pound to his credit. 

But the appellants made no false 
coins. They have confined their manu- 
factures to paper. ‘They are skilled 
craftsmen, and the work, arduous, they 
said, and trying to the eyes, was well 
done. In appearance, in printing style 


By A. r.: 


and pictorial design, their notes were 
precisely similar to the Crown’s. Many 
of those to whom they were “passed” 
presented them without question at 
shops and hotels, and received full value 
for them. Those establishments passed 
them to their servants by way of wages, 
and many were happily accepted by 
banks. Indeed, says Sir Godfrey, until 
the Crown began to make a fuss, no one 
was damaged or defrauded, and very 
many were made content, so far as true 
content can be attained through material 
possessions. 


Now on these notes were printed the 
words: 

BANK OF ENGLAND I promise to 
pay the Bearer on demand the sum 
of ONE POUND London. For the 
Governor and Company of the BANK 
or ENGLAND L. K. O’Brien Chief 
Cashier 
In these words, according to the 

Crown, reside the intent to deceive and 
defraud: for the appellants knew very 
well that if one of their notes were taken 
to the Bank of England the bearer 
would be sent away poundless. This, at 
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THEN AS NOW 


London Transport this year is celebrating the sixtieth anniversary of the establishment 
of the Central Line of the Underground, but in some other parts of the country Electra’s 
optimism has not yet been justified 
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NOTICE TO QUIT 


The Fairy Electra (to Steam Locomotive Underground Demon). “ Now 'THEY’vE SEEN 
ME, I Fancy YouR Days ARE NUMBERED.” 
[Centre of London Electric Railway opened by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, Wednesday, June 27.} 
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first, seems an unanswerable accusation. 
But Sir Godfrey informed the Court, to 
our astonishment, that the same result 
would follow if a genuine pound note 
were presented at the Bank of England. 

At our request O’Brien was called and 
gave evidence. His testimony was frank, 
but, I must say, shocking. 

Q. 23. Tue Court. You have 
brought with you a genuine pound note? 
Thank you. Did you in fact put your 
name to these words—“I promise to 
pay,”’ and so on? 

Witness: Yes, my lord, under 
orders. I was by no means the first. 

Court: Very well. Does the promise 
mean what it says? If I bear a note to 
you to-morrow, will you give me a 
pound? 

Wirngss: Not a gold pound, my lord. 
I shall give you value—twenty shillings 
or two hundred and forty pennies. 

Court: But I can get them any- 
where. And that is not what you say. 
This is the Bank of England, “ promis- 
ing” me “One Pound.” 

Witness: No, my lord, the sum of 
one pound. 

Court: Certainly—as you might say 
“the sum of one penny,” in which case 
I should expect a penny coin, not a 
penny stamp. 

Witness: My lord, originally “a 
pound” meant a pound weight of 
silver. 

Court: That, again, is not what you 
say on this document. You do not even 
say “the sum of twenty shillings,” in the 


style of a ten shilling note. The words 
“the sum of” are small: the words 
“One Pound” are large. When I was 
born “One Pound” meant a golden 
sovereign. 
Witness: Not recently, my lord. 
Court: Then the Bank of England 


should amend its vocabulary. Do you 
know the old election story? 
Witness: No, my lord. 
Court: A sound, but pompous, 


candidate was complaining about the 
fall in the value of money. Finally, he 
took out one of your pound notes and 
said: ‘Look at this! What is it worth 
to-day? Seven and sixpence.” And a 
genial voice at the back said: “I'll give 
you ten bob for it, guvnor.”’ 

Witness: Ha! 

Court: Showing the importance of 
precision in the use of language. We 
agree, then, that this note does not mean 
what—to me, at least—it seems to say? 

Witness: My lord, I think everyone 
knows what we mean. It is only the 
occasional joker who comes in and 
demands a pound. 

Court: Is this court being compared 
with the occasional joker? 

Witness: No, my lord. 

Court: Have we got it right? 
“Everyone knows” that a Bank of 
England note is a lie? 

Witness: I did not say that, my lord. 

Court: You are aware that the 
appellants in that dock have been 
convicted of a fraudulent offence? 

Witness: Yes, my lord. 





“I haven't seen another human be:ng for fifty years, sw.” 
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Court: And their offence is that they 
made faithful copies of a Bank of 
England note? 

Witness: Yes, my lord. 

These, we think, were damaging 
admissions: and there were more. It is 
an old and honoured tradition of British 
law that he who comes to the courts for 
assistance must come “with clean 
hands.” ‘The Crown asks the court to 
punish these three men for putting 
“false” currency into circulation in 
competition with what the Crown is 
pleased to call “genuine” notes. The 
charge, it seems to me, can only be sus- 
tained if it is shown that citizens who 
took these notes were deceived into 
supposing that they were getting some- 
thing of a higher quality than they were 
in fact. But for the main purpose 
expressed on both kinds of note, the 
acquisition of “one pound,” the “ false” 
and the “genuine” are equally worth- 
less: and for ordinary purposes, as we 
have seen, both were equally useful, 
until, that is, the interference of the 
Crown. Moreover, as O’Brien rashly 
admitted, “everyone knows” that the 
“promise” on the genuine notes does 
not mean what it says, and the people 
have ceased to rely upon it. Where, 
then, was the deception? Who was 
deceived? In the old days, when paper 
money was solidly and scrupulously 
backed by gold, it was, without doubt, 
harmful to the realm to increase without 
authority the amount of paper money 
in circulation, for this, in emergency, 
might make the nation’s gold resources 
insufficient. But now that the Crown, 
it seems, can issue notes at will, without 
much reference, if any, to the stocks of 
gold, no great harm can have been done 
by the tiny trickle which the appellants 
added to the ocean of paper in which we 
flounder. It is true that they have no 
authority to make notes at all, that they 
have used without permission the 
Crown’s designs and forms of words. I 
imagine, therefore, that a civil action 
for damages might lie against them for 
breach of copyright, though the Crown 
will hardly be able to show that the 
circulation of their own commodity has 
suffered severely. But to the charge of 
felony we must oppose the doctrine of 
“clean hands.”’ “ Who,” as Sir Godfrey 
said in his eloquent address, “can 
counterfeit a counterfeit?” The con- 
viction is quashed, and the appellants 
must be discharged. 
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“Well, why couldn’t Mrs. Higgins have come in and watered the damned thing?” 


Scowle in the Sixties 





Culture Camp 134 


By BERNARD HOLLOWOOD 


NE of the things my Mum’s 
O always at is trying to convert 
134 Byron Road into a house of 
culture. She’s dead set on it, but it’s an 
uphill struggle. So far all she’s got to 
show for three years hard graft is: 
Two long-play records of Bartok 
One 78 r.p.m. record of Toselli’s 
Serenade played on the Hammond 
Organ 
A few old copies of The Listener and 
one of Encounter 
A reproduction in black-and-white of 
Van Gogh’s ships thing 
One long-play disc of the Modern 
Jazz Quartet 
A reproduction of Annigoni’s “Lady 
Docker” 
Two novels by Ivy Compton-Burnett 
and one by Anthony Powell 
A chess set 
A plaster miniature of Rodin’s “Le 
Penseur.” 
My mother has always had a yen for 


culture. When she married him my 
Dad was a coal-face worker at the 
Orange No. 2 Pit and she always felt 
that she’d married beneath her. Her 
old man was a gas inspector, grade two, 
and her old woman did needlework at 
the Big House, Sir John Kefferley’s 
place just outside Scowle, and although 
all this doesn’t add up to anything very 
hot so far as I’m concerned my mother 
certainly saw herself as one up on the 
Hunsletts who’d worked the Dribben 
seam as long as anyone could remember. 

Of course she got Dad out of the 
Orange No. 2 Pit as soon as she could. 
He’s been at Meadowcrofts Resins for 
quite a while now, earning five quid a 
week less than he used to, but with 
improved status. 

Mother’s argument for culture was 
based on her belief that money isn’t 
everything. She used to lecture us 
about it. “You move up,” she used to 
say, “out of the ranks of the working- 
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classes, steadily increasing your take- 
home pay until you can safely drop 
Labour and the Co-op and join the 
Conservatives. You get all the gadgets 
you need, and what happens? You find 
that all Byron Road has come up with 
you—telly, fridge, car, spin-drier, the 
lot—and so really you’re exactly where 
you were before in the social scale. 
Then what? Well, next you look around 
at the people who are way out in front, 
the folks you really respect, and you 
find that you respect them not because 
they ’’ve got more gadgets and so on but 
because they’re intellectuals. Cultured. 
Culture doesn’t mean playing golf and 
having a tape-recorder: it means having 
the right books, music, paintings, and 
even having a stab at reading poetry. 
It’s got nothing to do with politics 
either. You can be a Socialist and an 
intellectual—like Dick | Crossman, 
Michael Foot and Frank Cousins. In 
fact the chances are you'll find more 








intellectuals among the Socialists than 
among the Tories, even though the 
Tories do tend to speak better. 

“So you see,” my mother would say, 
“we’ve got to make 134 a culture camp 
and to do it we've all got to pull 
together.” 

When she started on the culture lark 
Mum wanted to get rid of the telly, but 
we weren’t having that. “Look,” she 
said, “the only people in Scowle for 
whom I have any real respect, people 
who give me an inferiority complex, 
are Mrs. Seal, Captain Dewar-Nagel, 
the Vicar, Miss Trebbins and Sir 
Henry Morpish, and not a jack one of 
them will give television house-room. 
Stands to reason we must get rid of 
ours.” 

“D’you mean I’ve got to go to 
Auntie Margie’s to see Lady Barnett 
and Yana?” said my sister Selena, 
horrified. 

“What about ‘Gardening Club’?” 
said Jim, “not to mention ‘Emergency 
Ward 10’ and ‘ Dotto’?” 

“You’re going too far, lass,” Dad 
said. “The telly’s an instrument of 
profound benefit to mankind. If it’s 
culture you want what about ‘The 
Brains Trust’, ‘What’s My Line?’, 
Wilfred Pickles and the rest? No, you’re 
going too far, lass.” 

“Television,” Mum said, “is the 
great leveller, like death.” 

For a few days she stuck to her guns 
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and really put the wind up us, but on 
the Thursday night, after watching the 
heats of a TV Ballroom Competition 
from Streatham—introduced by Peter 
West—she suddenly changed her mind. 
“You're quite right,” she said, “all of 
you. The telly is cultural—taken in 
moderation.” 

Her next idea was to get us on to 
classical music. She bought some 
Stravinsky on the advice of a Decca 
advert, played it once on the gramo- 





phone, and then took it back to the 
shop with the complaint that the 
pressing was faulty. In its place she 
got Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, and 
she put it on morning, noon and night. 
She pretended to like it, switching on a 
look of ecstasy, flipping her fingers like 
the jive-fans, and tapping her foot as if 
sent. She didn’t fool us though, not 
even when she got up from supper one 
night and waltzed round to the third 
movement with a loaf in her arms. 

“Oh, Mum,” said Selena, “cut it 
out. It stinks and you know it!” 

“It’s all right,” said Dad, appeasingly, 
“but it always reminds me of the old 
King’s funeral. Why does classical 
music have to be so morbid?” 

Then one day my Mum lent the 
Beethoven to her great friend, Mrs. 
Finkley. 

“Well, thanks, I’m sure,” said Mrs. 
Finkley, “but I only came round to 
borrow a cup of sugar.” 

“You take it, dear,” Mum said. 
“You'll appreciate it a lot more than 
this lot. You’ve got an ear for music.” 

“But really I couldn’t, honestly .. .” 
said Mrs. F. 

“T insist,” mother said. “Take it 
and enjoy it and don’t bother to return 
that bit of sugar.” 

After that Mum bought a clarinet 
and the score of a Mozart clarinet 
concerto. She used to polish that 
clarinet until it coruscated, my Mum 
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did. She worked on it every morning 
after doing the front step and while she 
was listening to Housewives’ Choice. 
(She had invited Godfrey Winn to play 
the concerto as her request item.) Then 
when it was shining to her satisfaction 
she would place it carefully in the front 
window next to the Toby jugs and the 
cactus. It soon became the talk of 
Byron Road and before long at least 
half a dozen neighbours had clarinets in 
their front windows. 

“Culture,” my Mum said, “is in- 
fectious.” 

It was about this time that my 
mother latched on to industrial design, 
Gropius, the Bauhaus and all that. She 
got it from an article in The Home 
Beautiful by Lady Lewisham. Anyway 
she decided immediately to jazz up 134 
Byron Road. Hitherto we hadn't 
bothered too much about the outside of 
the house, except to have a red front 
step (all the others being white) and 
green drainpipes. Really, people only 
looked at the front window downstairs 
and formed their opinion of you by 
what ornaments, plants, photos and 
notices (such as “ Vote for Macmillan,” 
“Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament,” 
“Accommodation,” etc.) you had on 
exhibition. Of course, people also 
studied the step and checked up on the 
daily delivery of milk, orange juice and 
yoghourt, and also tried to identify the 
newspapers sticking half-in, half-out of 
the letterbox. Most of the folks in 
Byron Road were two pints and the 
Daily Herald before the war, so Dad 
says, but to-day I should say the 
average is four pints, one Sunfresh and 
the Mirror. ‘There are one or two 
houses in Byron Road that don’t have a 
newspaper of any description, though 
this doesn’t necessarily mean that the 
inmates are illiterate or anything: the 
chances are the house is occupied by 
old folks who spend most of their time 
in the public reading room in Tontine 
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Street. I’ve noticed, by the way, that 
every house has the 7V Times every 
Friday and about half the letterboxes 
run to the Radio Times as well. We are 
News Chronicle folk ourselves, always 
have been. 

But the window. My Mum’s idea 
was to convert it into a plate glass affair 
reaching right down to the pavement, a 
picture window, Hollywood style. And 
because she knew there’d be objections 
from the family she arranged for the 
builders to start work when Dad was 
at Meadowcrofts Resins and the rest of 
us were out somewhere. 

Well, the initial demolition didn’t 
take long and soon there was a good 
crowd of Byron Road-ites gawping at 
the hole where the window and bricks 
had been and peering through into the 
lounge, or loggia as Mum had just 
decided to call it. Now whenever 
people in Byron Road see men at work 
on the front of a house they draw only 
one conclusion—subsidence. Most of 
the houses suffer from undermining by 
the Orange No. 2 Pit and nearly all are 
braced against collapse by iron girders 
and great wooden stanchions. 

“It'll be the subsidence again,” said 
Mrs. Knowles. “I thought I heard a 
bit of a rumble in the night.” 

“Sure it wasn’t Mr. Knowles?” said 
Tim Knackforth. 

“Where’s the family then?” said 
Mrs. Dewsbury. “Hey, where are the 
Hunsletts? They’re probably all buried 
under mountains of rubble,” she said, 
clutching at her stringy neck. “Send 
for the ambulance, somebody!” 

Then somebody pointed at the sheet- 
covered three-piece in the lounge. 

“Oh, look, the poor souls!” 
Mrs. Craddick. 

One young fellow of about eight 
(home from school with scarlet fever) 
darted through the crowd and into the 
house. “Auntie Alice!” he shouted. 
“Auntie Alice.” This was my Auntie 
Margie’s boy, Jackie. And the women 
and children outside took up the cry. 

“Mrs. Hunslett. Poor Mrs. 
Hunslett!” 

Phyl Mason took off for the corner 
phone booth, dialled fire, police, ambu- 
lance and got the Test Match score 
from Old Trafford. 

And where, you may ask, were the 
workmen during all this? They were 
sitting in the Hunslett back kitchen, 
eating their brunch and discussing Miss 


said 








“Put those shells down, Stanley, and listen to what I’m saying.” 


Suna Portman. Soon Byron Road was 
startled to hear the sirens of the 
ministering angels of the U.D.C. The 
fire engine swung round the island at 
the junction of Peele Street and Byron 
Road, and screamed up to 134, scattering 
the sightseers. Police and ambulance 
followed. 

The spectators were now silent, agog 
to see the bodies carried from the house, 
the blood and bandages. As the officers 
of the law entered the house, the boy 
(Jackie) came out and the horror in his 
eyes as he beheld the wave of uniforms 
communicated itself to the crowd and 
confirmed their worst fears. A low 
keening began. 

“Jimmy boy, come here, lad, and tell 
us just what you saw in there,” said 
Mrs. Craddick. 

“Nothin’,” said Jackie. 

“Nothing!” said Mrs. Plank. “No- 
thing left. The poor souls must all be 
buried alive.” 

After a few words with the workmen 
the officers cleared the crowd from the 
street, and it was at the moment of their 
dispersal that my Dad appeared, run- 
ning and panting and deathly white. 
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“What’s happening?” Dad said. 

They told him. 

“Well, you can stop it this minute,” 
Dad said, “and I’ll trouble you to put 
my wall and window back.” 

“We’ve got our orders,” said the 
foreman. 

“They ’re 
“forthwith.” 

Curiously enough, mother took my 
Dad’s outburst as quiet as a lamb. No 
scene, no airs, no display of injured 
pride. All she said was: “Trying to lift 
this family up in the world is like trying 
to scrub your own back.” 

After that the lounge was never quite 
the same. We used to burn Dribben 
coal by the hundredweight in the 
lounge grate, but the place was always 
like ice. The draughts from that 
window were something cruel. 


cancelled,” said Dad, 
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Not Before the Children 


“They wore their uniforms of blue tunics, 
skirts and hats at the graduation. Monday 
they are expected to down slacks to ride the 
scooters.””—Montreal Gazette 











In the City 





Capital Gaining 

HE fruits of industry are producer 

goods and consumer goods or 
capital goods and retail goods. And the 
structure of industry, considered as the 
amount of labour devoted to production 
in each category, can be compared to 
the individual’s allocation of time and 
effort between work and leisure. A man 
works and plays, and the quality of his 
play—in a strictly materialist sense— 
depends on the quality of his work. He 
works hard and as a result earns enough 
to win a high standard of creature 
comfort: he works little and his earnings 
suffer. Similarly, the quantity of retail 
goods churned out by industry depends 
upon the effort that has been applied in 
the past to the creation of the means 
of production, machines, tools, factories, 
power-plant, and so on. Obvious? Yes, 
but a point widely overlooked or 
ignored. 

Ideally, capital equipment and retail 
goods should be produced in perfect 
harmony, as equal partners. They should 
offer roughly the same rewards to 
investors and wage-earners, and their 
joint effort should keep prices reasonably 
stable. Unfortunately no system, either 
in the world of totalitarian economic 
planning (Russia) or the world of demo- 
cratic capitalism, has so far managed to 
achieve this harmony. In Russia a surfeit 
of power stations is usually accompanied 
by a shortage of bed-socks or lavatory 
chains: in Britain and America a short- 
fall in the supply of generators or rock- 
drills is not infrequently a concomitant 
of shops overstocked with radio sets, 
home-perm sets and pencil sharpeners. 
In Britain we never quite seem to get 
our proportions right, and after some 
years of never having had it so good it 
has become fairly obvious to all that we 
have been devoting too high a fraction 
of our total resources to the consumer 
end of the industrial belt. Profits have 
been high, wages high, and in conse- 
quence not enough real savings have 


gone into the blunt or working end of 
the belt. During the last six years output 
per man in manufacturing industry has 
risen all told by 18 per cent. In Italy 
and France, where a much greater effort 
has been made to service the factories 
with power and tools, production per 
man has gone up by 50 per cent; and 
in Germany, still preoccupied with 
repairs and renewals after war-time 
destruction, the average improvement in 
the factory worker’s output has been 
nearly double that of his British counter- 
part. 

Now, late, not too late, better late 
than never, the British pattern of 
investment is again swinging in the 
direction of capital goods. The latest 
returns show that during most of 1960 
activity at the consumer end has been 
slackening perceptibly, activity at the 
producer end slipping into a higher gear. 

And the swing will continue. The 
next five years are almost certain to see 
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In the Country 





Honey From the Weed 


HAT great gardener, the late E. A. 

Bowles, was a collector of “ fancy ” 
weeds, and it is interesting to conjecture 
how he dealt with the problem of 
preserving their lives. His golden grass, 
of course, is quite distinct, and no one 
would remove it in confusion with 
ordinary grass; his bronze dock and his 
bronze plantain are easily recognized 
by the rich beetroot colour of their 
leaves, but many of his other pet plants 
are not so easy to distinguish when they 
are not in flower. There is a slight 
difference between the foliage of an 
ordinary pestilential plantain and the 
Tudor plant which has fat green roses 
instead of skinny spikes, but the varia- 
tion is too slight for the ordinary jobbing 
gardener or the obliging visitor who 
likes to do a bit of weeding. 

Wild strawberries have great per- 
sistence, and most gardeners wage war 
on all wild strawberries that appear in 
the garden. Inadvertently some treasures 
may be lost in this way, for Mr. Bowles’ 
famous Plymouth strawberry looks just 
like an ordinary strawberry until it 
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more workers at work (to preserve the 
analogy) and fewer at play. Politically 
this move is essential if we and the rest 
of the West are to fit ourselves for the 
long term struggle for world markets 
in competition with the Communist bloc. 
In the strict economic sense of the 
term it is now the Russians and Chinese 
who are “capitalistic,” and every year 
that passes adds meaning to Khrush- 
chev’s threat to “beat the West at its 
own game.” 

It is clear then, as Lombard Lane 
has pointed out, that investors should 
now be looking for security and good 
returns in the capital goods industries, 
in iron and steel, engineering, machine- 
tools, building and roads. The big com- 
panies obviously offer good prospects, 
but the investor with a nose for local 
conditions and developments and an eye 
for the budding producer of capital 
goods is likely to come off best. 

— CLARE HOUGHTON 
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produces first its green flowers and then 
berries which are shaggy with green 
hairs. Another wild strawberry that earns 
its keep with pretty little double flowers 
is in peril for its life before it flowers. 

Buttercups can be confusing. There 
are buttercups that creep and buttercups 
with bulbous or fibrous roots, but when 
they oblige with double flowers they 
become ranunculus repens flora plena 
and ranunculus bulbosus fi.pl. and 
ranunculus acris fi.pl. and are really 
V.LP. But they still look just like 
ordinary buttercups for most of the year 
and have to be guarded from destruc- 
tion, even by the gardener who owns 
them. 

Thistles have great fascination for 
many of us and some of our field thistles 
are so beautiful that they would be 
invited into the garden if they had better 
manners. There are some we can admit. 
The fishbone thistle, with its white 
skeleton markings and slender flower 
stems, is a real charmer, and few plants 
are more striking than the tall “ghost 
thistle ” onopordon, but both plants have 
a weedy look in their very early stages 
and may not survive. 

I defy anyone who has not planted it 
to tell the difference between the 
delightful little pink flowered crepis 
incana and an ordinary hawksbeard 
dandelion. Even with a label it may lose 
its life. I have nearly done it myself, 
just as I have nearly clawed up young 
alliums and the tiny forms of iris stylosa 
in mistake for couch grass. If the 
besotted owner can do this how can we 
blame a well-meaning helper? 

— MARGERY FISH 
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Just One of Those Days 
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AT THE PICTURES 


Psycho 

From the Terrace 

HE publicity boys pretend—and 

they’ve induced the director to give 

them signed support in the advertise- 
ments—that all would be lost if you knew 
the ending of Psycho (Director: Alfred 
Hitchcock) beforehand. They used this as 
an excuse to show it to the critics in condi- 
tions of the greatest possible inconvenience, 
implying that an earlier review from any- 
body would have “ spoiled the enjoyment ” 
of people at the first four or five shows. 
My guess is that they were afraid the film 
would get the same sort of panning as 
Peeping Tom got, and so they wanted to 
maxe sure of as much as possible in the 
way of bookings before anybody had been 
told anything about it. 

But as far as I’m concerned they were 
wrong, though a great many other people 
seem to be anti. I found the film gripping 
and entertaining, and I say that anyone 
who equates it with Peeping Tom is 
insensitive to mood. About that there was 
a feeling of sadistic relish; I left it, sickened, 
after twenty minutes. Psycho, though it 
includes what people who judge by subject 
would say were incidents of the same kind, 


is utterly different in tone. It is told with 
all Hitchcock’s mischievously ironic 
observation and narrative skill—and my 
enjoyment was not in the least impaired 
by the fact that I did, as it happened, know 
from the start what that precious surprise 
ending was going to be. 

Moreover I’d say that there can be few 
literate people who, helped by the titl— 
and the titles (Saul Bass)—and some 
extremely clever acting by Anthony 
Perkins, won’t guess it quite soon even if 
they haven’t been moved by all the fuss 
and mysterious talk to puzzle it out before- 
hand. And as I say, it doesn’t matter—it 
doesn’t matter. Mr. Hitchcock has, in fact, 
a case for libel against the publicity people 
for maintaining that it does, by suggesting 
that the main interest of the film is the 
surprise ending. Any fool can contrive a 
surprise ending; it’s a merely mechanical 
job. It takes a really good director to 
make a film interesting and entertaining 
all the time, not just as a lot of scenes 
you’re induced to sit through only by the 
expectancy - of some final _ startling 
explanation. 

But for the sake of the simple minds who 
can’t grasp this truth, I won’t reveal the 
secret. This means it’s practically impos- 
sible to discuss the picture as a whole at all; 
one can simply mention certain details. I 





[From the Terrace 


Mr. and Mrs. Eaton, Senior—LrEon AMES AND MyRrNA Loy 
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thought the scene of the private detective’s 
(Martin Balsam) wary, _half-amused 
interrogation of the young man _ was 
brilliant; I thought Janet Leigh as the 
girl excellent, and all the detail of the 
early scenes when, after fighting against 
temptation, she steals a lot of money (a 
very effective device to let us hear the 
dialogue she imagines, including the furious 
booming of the owner of the money—at 
which, because he had annoyed her, a tiny 
derisive smile begins to appear on her 
face). I thought the explanatory speech 
(mustn’t even say by whom) after the 
revelation was a regrettable anticlimax. But 
the picture is full of good things, and in 
spite of those (three or four, in an hour 
and three-quarters) self-consciously shock- 
ing moments I was well entertained .. . 
though after all the annoyance of that seeth- 
ing press show it goes against the grain to 
admit it. 


Even though From the Terrace (Director: 
Mark Robson) runs for 144 minutes—and 
at that, with at least two obvious censor- 
ship cuts, which draw attention by their 
abruptmess to the very ideas they are 
presumably meant to conceal—the trouble 
with it is the old trouble with any film of 
a novel: lack of time. I don’t say we'd 
want to watch it for longer, I mean that 
no film setting out to include all or even 
most of the scenes needed to tell the story 
of a long novel can spend enough time 
over them. A skilfully written paragraph 
can make a reader feel that an hour or a 
week has passed, and accept the resulting 
change in mood of a conversation or a life; 
nothing can make such a change in mood 
seem anything but too quick on the screen, 
because there is no way of making an 
audience really feel the passage of time 
except the passage of time. 

Well, this is a Hollywood glossy, well 
done, very sexy, about the troubles of the 
very rich. The hero (Paul Newman) wants 
to be a bigger man than his father—his old 
boss (Felix Aylmer) quite understands 
because he did too, but “fell short by 
about thirty millions”; ah, well—and so 
neglects his wife (Joanne Woodward), who 
is nympho anyway... . 

Want to hear any more? But it is well 
done (one detail: Mr. Aylmer as the old 
financier MacHardie subtly contrives an 
accent with both Scottish and U.S. 
influences); it’s far from dull; and some 
scenes—e.g. the party, which is played for 
laughs—are highly entertaining. If only 
they’d spend this care, skill and money on 
something more worthy of it. 
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Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

London recommendations, all profoundly 
different: Black Orpheus (8/6/60), Inherit 
the Wind (20/7/60), The Apartment 
(3/8/60) and The Entertainer (10/8/60). 

Releases include an all-Disney pro- 
gramme on the National Circuit: 
Kidnapped (95 mins.), the most successful 
“live-action” Disney ever, and White 
Wilderness (72 mins.), fascinating pictures 
of the animals of the Arctic. Another is 
very much in the Disney manner, The 
Adventures of Huckleberry Finn (3/8/60— 
107 mins.), and another is From the 
Terrace (see above). 

— RICHARD MALLETT 


AT THE PLAY 


Julius Caesar (QUEEN’S) 

ICHAEL CROFT’S Youth Theatre 
M has come into London again, to the 

Queen’s, bringing Julius Cesar for 
twelve days, until August 20th. They come 
in triumph, after the great success of their 
Hamlet earlier this summer at the Paris 
Festival and in Holland, and this time the 
actors are drawh from a much wider range 
of schools and live girls have been imported 
for the female parts. 

Mr. Croft has put his production into 
modern dress because he believes this will 
help to make the play’s political topicality 
clearer to young audiences who may not 
have seen it before. Certainly several times 
in the evening I had the feeling I had been 
caught in a South American republic just 
as one dissident army group was taking over 
from another at the point of a machine- 
gun. Mr. Croft is something of a genius 
with crowds, and he has made the herd 
stupidity of the Roman, public really 
frightening. The curtain rises on a frenzied 
jive session watched by sneering teddy 
boys; when Czsar comes they are forced 
back by a riot squad with truncheons and 
tommy guns. It is terrifying to watch the 
same crowds being pushed over by Antony’s 
glib tongue and to remember how vulner- 
able all crowds are to propaganda. With 
this play modern dress pays handsome 
dividends. The convention creaks a little 
in the battle scenes, particularly when 
Titinius has to take to his horse in the 
middle of the most terrific canned bombard- 
ment; but on the whole it works. Nothing 
could be more dramatic than the murder 
of Cinna the Poet, bumped off casually 
for the hell of it by four moronic teds. 

This production has such remarkable life 
and vigour, and the verse speaking is so 
good that it is hard to remember that those 
of the cast who are not still at school have 
only just left. David Weston’s Mark Antony 





REP. SELECTION 
Theatre Royal, Windsor, Cul-de-Sac, 
until August 27th. 
Library, Scarborough, Wuthering 
Heights, until August 31st. 
Playhouse, Derby, Roar Like a Dove, 
until August 27th. 
Colchester Rep., The Last Word, 
until August 20th. 
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Cassius—ALAN ALLKINS 


is an amazingly mature performance for a 
player of his age; already he has the 
authority that might really sway a mob. 
Brutus and Cassius are very well con- 
trasted, Neil Stacy giving Brutus a sober 
integrity that shines through everything, 
and Alan Allkins packing Cassius with 
mervous energy. The Cesar of John 
Shrapnel is cleverly compounded of genuine 
power, an engaging-public and a swelled 
head. Of the other Romans I thought 
Peter March’s Casca was the best, and in 
her short scene I was very impressd by 
Jane Merrow as Portia. 

The production is simply staged with a 
raised platform and a kind of metal pergola 
at the left with chameleon qualities. The 
dresses are effectively a guerrilla mixture 
from the armies of the world, America 
predominating, brightened by the gayer 
clothes of the jivers. Mr. Croft has 
introduced a number of ingenious ideas of 
his own, but at all points he has respected 
Shakespeare. If you go, don’t armour your- 
self with the sort of patronizing goodwill 
in which you approach the rebels of a 
school speech day, but just be prepared 
for a very good evening. 

Recommended 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

Ross (Haymarket—18/5/60), Guinness 
plays T. E. Lawrence. A Passage to India 
(Comedy—27 /4/60), brilliant adaptation of 
E. M. Forster’s novel. Oliver! (New— 
6/7/60), the best musical for some time. 


AT THE OPERA 
Merrie England (SADLER’S WELLS) 
HE smug jingoism of Basil Hood’s 
libretto, one Briton worth ten of the 
rest thanks to the protein and moral 

content of beef, beer, long bows and Will 

Shakespeare, brings a squirming blush to 
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[Julius Casar 
Brutus—NEIL STACY 


the cheek of the most earnest modern 
patriot. It is humourless, innocent of any 
satirical thought and, dating from 1902, 
designed fcr tastes nourished on Boer 
defeats, Stanford’s Revenge and “ Land of 
Hope and Glory.” 

The present revival pursues Sadler’s 
Wells’s part-time operetta policy, hitherto 
fed mainly on Lehar and Johann Strauss. 
Half-a-dozen of Edward German’s tunes 
remain hearable, even fetching. Are they, 
in their wholesome, neo-Sullivanesque way, 
going to command a prosperous seven- 
weeks run (as scheduled) from a_ public 
conditioned by the melodic froth and 
smarm of the Viennese school? Myself I 
doubt it and hope I am wrong. 

Naturally, Dennis Arundell’s production, 
Peter Rice’s scenery and costumes, the 
orchestra and chorus work (under James 
Robertson) and all other facets of the show 
are streets ahead of the amateur perform- 
ances which for decades have significantly 
been German’s lot. The _ chalk-faced, 
freezingly imperious Queen Elizabeth of 
Anna Pollak was, in a different way, as 
memorable as Joan Cross’s playing of the 
same monarch in Britten’s much-shelved 
Gloriana; and as Wilkins, the bouncing 
Bankside actor-manager, Denis Dowling 
clowned with an infectious ease that 
helped us to swallow Hood’s more appalling 
puns. The first night singing, by a cast who 
will do better when they are run in, 
ranged from sweet and full-throated to 
middling and poorish. In the chorus there 
were younger and prettier faces than one 
commonly sees in opera houses; and— 
another splendid, unusual thing—the girl 
dancers in the May Day jinks either sang 
in the choruses or mouthed them, thus dis- 
proving what I had long believed, that all 
dancers in opera and operetta are dumb. 

— CHARLES REID 
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ON THE AIR 


Talk and Steamboats 


= ERTRAND RUSSELL Speaks His 

Mind ” (BBC) is an attractive title for 

a series, and Russell is one of tele- 
vision’s most hypnotic figures. The first 
item was something of a disappointment, 
for it consisted of a list of short answers 
to peremptory questions about Great 
Britain put by Woodrow Wyatt, and gave 
the chirpy old sage too little scope for 
developing his notions. After the title, in 
Radio Times, the words “in conversation 
with Woodrow Wyatt, M.P.” appear. This 
is misleading, for Mr. Wyatt contributes 
nothing but questions and stiff smiles. I 
found the production laughable: Lord 
Russell is discovered, waiting; enter Wyatt 
through door up R., with bow tie; Wyatt 
sits, plunges without preliminary into first 
question, which Lord Russell receives with 
his customary politeness; question follows 
question; Wyatt rises, thanks Russell, and 
exit smartly through door up R., leaving 
Russell high and dry like a wise old hermit 


























when the tea things have been cleared 
away after a pilgrimage. A more unnatural 
set-up than this it would be difficult to 
contrive, and it serves to underline the 
excellence by comparison of Granada’s 
handling of Malcolm Muggeridge and his 
Appointment with the Famous. The latter 
programmes—obscured as they usually are 
by clouds of smoke from _ cigarettes 
and/or cigars and rendered confusing by 
Muggeridge’s elaborate business with 
cigarette-holder—have so far been in the 
very first flight of television talk-pieces: 
untidy in form, uneven in pace, unpredict- 
able in content, and having altogether a 
compelling naturalness. 

I see no reason why a jazz band should 
not be allowed to play jazz in a simple 
studio, sitting on simple hard chairs and 
unencumbered by the  multitudinous 
gimmicks dreamed up by TV production 
staffs. “Steamboat Shuffle” (ABC), in which 
bands are seen playing with embarrassed 
gaiety on board an imitation paddle- 
steamer moored in the Thames, struck me 
as a gruesome oddity. I do not care to 
have morosely jiving juvenile figures getting 
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between me and my jazz, and _ what 
relevance they have tossing their pony tails 
about within a hundred miles of a 
Mississippi steamer has not yet been made 
clear to me. This whole programme is a 
reminder that when the tots discovered 
early jazz a few years ago they insisted 
on relating it to phenomena already a part 
of their fidgety uncomplicated lives, such 
as skiffle, TV humour, soft drinks in coffee 
bars, pop songs, and motor-bikes. It doesn’t 
belong there at all, and it doesn’t belong 
in this twee nineteen-sixty dreamboat- 
steamboat which ABC have rigged up to 
give the kids a giggle. It belongs in stink- 
ing rowdy drink-dens half a century ago, 
or at the funerals of emancipated negro 
slaves who would turn in their graves at 
the trappings with which our young English 
sophisticates have decked it. Still, the 
power and the glee and the sadness of the 
music itself are hard to destroy, and even 
here we have instrumentalists capable of 
giving it a fair hearing. I hope they will 
ignore the foolishness of their surroundings 
in “Steamboat Shuffle,” and blast away 
regardless. 

This reminds me that one of Great 
Britain’s finest jazz trombonists, George 
Chisholm, is currently to be seen clowning 
in an entertainment called “ Hi Summer! ” 
(BBC). I find this sad, although he seems 
happy enough pulling funny faces and wear- 
ing funny clothes. Also in the show is 
Kenneth Connor, who works more strenu- 
ously and obviously to be funny than 
any comic I can think of, without ever 
quite succeeding. He has talent enough 
for the job, but he has yet to rid himself 
of the habit of insisting, by every device 
of over-emphasis known to man, that he 
is being ever such a card. It is a depressing 
habit. 

“ March of the Movies” (BBC) was the 
most melancholy item I have yet seen in 
the mew Charlie Drake series, which con- 
tinues to disappoint me. Mr. Drake is no 
comedy actor. He is a knockabout fool, and 
a good one, and the sooner he gets back to 
his element the better. Of course, a little 
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PUNCH EXHIBITIONS 


“Punch in the Cinema,” Odeon, 
Oldham. 

“Punch in the Theatre.” Opera 
House, Scarborough. 

The XIII Salone Internazionale dell’ 
Umorismo, Bordighera, Italy, 
includes 50 Punch drawings on 
holidays. 











more care with the scripts might help, but 
I’m afraid I see no point in patching up 
a job like this: the trouble is in the 
foundations. 

While on this subject, it should be 
remembered that Stanley Baxter and Betty 
Marsden are still providing some of tele- 
vision’s sharpest, cleanest, least infantile 
fun in “On the Bright Side ” (BBC). They 
are maintaining a West End revue stan- 
dard, and I hope they are popular. 

— HENRY TURTON 
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FOR ANGLERS 


By H. F. ELLIS 


River Fishing for Sea-Trout. F. W. Holiday. 

Herbert Fenkins, 18/- 

Casting. Terry Thomas. Allen and Unwin, 

18/- 

Angling Ways. E. Marshall - Hardy. 

Herbert Fenkins, 30/- 

HERE is an excitement about the 
T seeetrout that the non-migratory 

river and lake trout lacks. Un- 
predictable in its appetite as in its 
whereabouts at any given moment, wary, 
hesitant even when it has taken a fly 
to make a meal of it so that quick 
striking is fatal, soft-mouthed, strong, 
lively and given to wild dashes and 
leaps when it feels the pull of a line, 
it is not an easy fish to bring to the net. 
Add that the likeliest time to find sea- 
trout in a cO-operative mood is between 
dusk and midnight, when the line cannot 
be seen on the water, a snagged or 
tangled cast is a disaster only to be 
painfully unravelled by torchlight, and 
the attempt to get downstream of a 
running fish over hidden rocks and 
through invisible bushes is, as they say 
nowadays, “fraught,” and it will be 
obvious that the fly-fisherman who gets 
a good basket of these fish has 
probably earned them. Of course 
there are other methods besides the 
fly. Mr. Holiday devotes two chapters 
to spinning, and even brings himself 
to mention maggots; but he makes 
no secret of his conviction that 
greased-line wet-fly fishing is the only 
right, proper and enjoyable way to 
kill sea-trout. This is an excellent, 
likeable book, neither dictatorial nor 
patronizing, which tells the reader 
all about sea-trout, what they do and 
why, and just how to go about out- 
witting them. One of his most 
important—and to brown-trout-only 
fishermen most surprising—points is 
that the angler must never be in direct 
touch with his fly; there must always 
be a “bag” of line hanging from 
the raised rod-tip, to act as a cushion 
between fisher and fish. 

Mr. Terry Thomas (without a 
hyphen) has been teaching casting 
for a good many years, so that, unlike 
many angling writers who devote a 
couple of kindly pages to the subject 
in their books, he knows how to 
teach, what beginners can and cannot 


do, what the commonest faults are and 
the reasons for them. All kinds of cast- 
ing, with trout-rods, salmon-rods, 
spinning tackle and floats are carefully 
described and analysed here, with the 
help of thirty pages of admirable photo- 
graphs. Not even Mr. Thomas can 
legislate for quite all the ghastly things 
that can happen between wind and water 
to three yards of gut and a dozen of 
tapered line, but only the utterly expert 
or the irredeemably bad fishermen will 
fail to cast better after reading this book. 
And what a relief it is to find the old 
rule about tucking the elbow tightly 
into the right side condemned as “ arrant 
nonsense.” 

Of Mr. Marshall-Hardy’s noble one- 
and-three-quarter-pounder, first pub- 
lished ‘in 1934 and now in its “com- 
pletely revised, enlarged and brought up 
to date” Ninth Edition, it is only 
necessary to say that it remains the bible 
of coarse fishermen. Apart from its 
monumental mass of information on 
coarse fish and how to capture them, 
the book is full of curious and fascinating 
tit-bits and even attempts to answer the 
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question “ Are Fish Grateful? ” Among 
the innumerable diagrams and illustra- 
tions (which include fish-portraits by 
William Morris) my favourite, for some 
reason, is a drawing of maggots stream- 
ing out of a rolled-up copy of the 
Daily Express. 


NEW NOVELS 

The Art of Llewellyn Jones. Paul Hyde 
Bonner. Hodder and Stoughton, 18/- 

Sleep Walkers. David Karp. Gollancz, 
13/6 


Insufficient Poppy. D. J. Enright. Chayo 
and Windus, 15/- 

The Picturegoers. David 
MacGibbon and Kee, 15/- 
The Art of Llewellyn Fones is about an 

American ex-Ambassador, married to an 

overwhelming copper millionairess, who 

simply walks out of his home into a new 
identity and in the course of his travels 
in search of a quiet place to make a new 
life not only discovers he can paint but 
within a year is making tough Parisian 
dealers reel with admiration. Despite the 
silliness of the plot and the writer’s belief 
that Gauguin was a leading stockbroker one 
day and a leading painter the next, I quite 
enjoyed it. The detail of the escape and 
the unexpected events with which the 
narrative is diversified have a thrillerish 
interest and the ending really does come as 

a surprise. The hero is an anti-abstractionist 

and his passion for all that is fecund is 

contrasted with the chilly splendours of 

Washington Society and its liking for the 

inhuman in Art. 

Mr. Karp is as hard to pigeonhole as a 
pigeon. Sleep Walkers is an odd, dull 
fantasy about a young man in a theatrical 

manager’s office who has a girl friend 

whose father runs a mysterious organiza- 
tion called the Truth Seekers. His 
mother is possessive and Jewish and in 
between attending lush family weddings 
writes an anonymous letter putting the 

F.B.I. on the track of the Society. J. 

Edgar Hoover’s operative is even more 

allegorical than the other characters. 

The blurb (what has happened to 

Gollancz? They used to be the masters 

of this art form) calls the book “The 

most airborne of puffball comedies.” I 

do not know what this means but it 

isn’t. Mr. Karp is much more impress- 
ive when he has both feet on the 
ground. 

Mr. Enright makes Insufficient Poppy 
very hard to get into by using all sorts 
of devices of the kind that short story 
writers use to make the reader think 
that, though brief, their stories are 
complex and significant. When one 
finally begins to move ahead one finds 
a vivid picture of Europeans in Bangkok. 
The narrator is an opium-smoker. He is 
prepared to observe and enjoy while his 
best friend, Harry, feels the need to 
protest and defend. In their different 
ways they become involved in the life 
of a derelict, dreaming eowboy film 
star. As always with Mr. Enright, the 


Lodge. 











real subject-matter is not a conflict of 
civilizations so much as a juxtaposition and 
interaction. It is, perhaps, a failure of the 
novel that the travel interest is so much 
stronger than the interest of the characters, 
who seem imperfectly realized. 

The Picturegoers is a Catholic novel and, 
as with other Catholic novels, provided one 
or two of the main characters end in active 
churchmanship, a good deal of incidental 
dirt is allowable. I enjoy the gaily sexy, 
but I hate the mixture of sex and incense, 
however accurate the descriptions of fleshly 
pleasures that provide the good characters 
with their opportunities for renunciation. 
The novel’s focus points are a decaying 
cinema in outer London and a decaying 
church with. a priest who finds himself 
increasingly out of touch with the thought- 
world of his flock, There is a tremendously 
vital, Larkinish Catholic family with a 
tremendously cynical, lecherous, literary 
lodger. Various other lives are elaborately 
intertwined so that the habitués of the 
cinema include many of the suburban types 
commonly met in fiction. What is derivative 
in the novel, the notebook observations, 
the ground-plan, the strained attempt to 
make goodness more attractive than bad- 
ness, is balanced, though not outweighed, 
by some good jokes and an ability to engage 
the reader’s attention during episodes. Mr. 
Lodge is a novelist all right, but he will 
have to write his own, not other people’s, 
novels. —R. G. G. PRICE 




















THE CASE FOR BLAKE 


The Art of William Blake. Anthony Blunt. 
Oxford University Press, 36/- 

Artists generally to a greater or lesser 
extent have their heads in the clouds and 
their feet on the ground. Blake was an 
exception. His head was farther into the 
clouds than most and his feet were well off 
the ground. Most artists invest the every- 
day world with a touch of the divine. Blake 
instead tried to render a heavenly vision in 
earthly terms. The sculptor Rodin, says 
Sir Anthony Blunt, was critical of Blake’s 
figures (stiff academic affairs borrowed 
without comprehension from Raphael or 
Michelangelo) as well he might be. Sir 
Anthony makes out the case for Blake, 
bearing in mind his peculiar temperament 
and the degree to which he was out of 
joint with his period. He also conveys to 
the reader a vivid idea of Blake as a 
personality of genius. The illustrations 
which follow the text are often quite small 
but clear. — ADRIAN DAINTREY 


A HISTORY OF SOLICITORS 


Gentlemen of the Law. Michael Birks. 

Stevens, 25/- 

Old Father Antic has a perennial fascina- 
tion for the English. The wigs and nose- 
gays, the black cap and the F. E. Smith- 
size incomes (no longer being earned, alas! ), 
the oyer and terminer of it all, holds a 








“ He’ll go too far one of these days.” 
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pietistic flavour for a nation that may be 
said to have replaced the Mass by the 
Common Law as long ago as the sixteenth 
century. From Campbell’s inimitable Lives 
of the Lord Chancellors onwards legal bio- 
graphies have abounded. (Autobiographies 
even more so, as every scrounger for second- 
hand books in the neighbourhood of 
Chancery Lane knows to his cost.) 

While every port-encrusted Q.C. ever 
drawn by “Spy” once felt it his duty to 
tell his professional all—often in more than 
one volume—the lesser men of the law have 
seldom written much about themselves. In 
this amusingly and lucidly written study, 
Mr. Birks, a Principal Clerk to the 
Registrars in the Chancery Division, has 
attempted to tell the history of the solicitor 
from the twelfth century down to the 
present time. Pepys and the Pastons, not 
to speak of that slackest but most enjoyable 
of attorneys, Mr. William Hickey, are all 
pressed into his narrative. The result is a 
valuable and entertaining record and an 
admirable piece of social history. 

— JOHN RAYMOND 


AFRICA’S THREATENED GAME 


Serengeti Shall Not Die. Bernhard and 
Michael Grzimek. Hamish Hamilton, 
30/- 

There are many passionless pragmatists, 
both black and white, who see the 6,000 
square miles of the Serengeti Park game 
reserve only as a waste of land better 
devoted to the human race. Dr. Grzimek, 
Director of the Frankfurt Zoo, is dedicated 
to the opposite belief; for him wild life is 
part of man’s heritage, to be cherished 
jealously. In this cause he and his son 
spent two years in Serengeti, with an 
aeroplane they had bought themselves, 
mapping and exploring it and making an 
“inventory” of the animals. They also 
got to know the Masai who live in the 
Serengeti plains (and I hope by now some- 
one has introduced Dr. Grzimek to Sir 
Claud Hollis’s book on them). 

Out of their labours has come this won- 
derful book, radiant with enthusiasm, filled 
with learning lightly worn, and illustrated 
with a profusion of admirable action photo- 
graphs of game, many in colour. It is hard 
to praise it too highly. 

Dr. Grzimek’s son Michael was killed 
in a flying accident at the age of twenty- 
four just as their labours were ending, and 
in his memory a fund has been started to 
build a laboratory in the Serengeti Park. 

—B. A. YOUNG 


RETICENT ADVENTURER 


Hebridean Sharker. Tex Geddes. Herbert 

Jenkins, 21/- 

Mr. Geddes’s rugged autobiography takes 
us to the far shieling and the lonely island. 
His story is as full of excitement as a ring- 
net of fish when the sea is “shining green 
and silver with the hidden herring-shoal.” 
Adventure at sea, both in war and in peace: 
loch, mountain, deer-forest and salmon- 
river put upon him their elemental spells. 
Mr. Geddes clearly conveys the strength 
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of these spells, their hold on his undiscip- 
lined nature. It is perhaps a Hebridean shy- 
ness rather than any inability to acquire 
literary discipline which inhibits him from 
using his wonderful wealth of experience 
as effectively as he should. He overloads his 
narrative with technical detail—such as 
his references to the mounting of a harpoon- 
gun. His forays on the sharks are flatly 
recounted. It is when writing of others 
that he gets a grrand grip o’ the thirrd 
perrson. He gloriously hits off two 
Hebridean brothers minesweeping in the 
Channel, dive-bombed until “. . . the 
wheelhoose was hingin’ awf.” Had Mr. 
Geddes written as vividly of himself, what 
an argosy he would have given us. 
—R. C. SCRIVEN 


INTELLECTUAL SHOWMAN 
A Life in the Theatre. Tyrone Guthrie. 

Hamish Hamilton, 25/- 

The unacknowledged leader of the 
English theatre recalls his career as a pro- 
ducer, hardly mentioning his private life. 
Beginning in the B.B.C., Guthrie resigned 
with relief to produce one-night stands in 
Scotland (his happiest time, he says). There 
followed some avant-garde productions in 
Cambridge, seasons at the Old Vic, work 
at Stratford and in the West End. After 
the war came Broadway and invitations to 
Israel, Australia, Finland and Canada. 
Guthrie has a low boring point, he likes 
to move on. The best thing in the book 
is his account of the wonderful pioneering 
venture at Stratford, Ontario. 

Guthrie as a producer is an unusual 
mixture of showmanship and _ critical 
intelligence. The latter quality is at a 
premium in theatrical reminiscences. 
Unfortunately Guthrie is a memorable 
talker but a patchy writer. Without his 
high-pitched, rasping, friendly voice to give 
the emphasis, the anecdotes tend to lose 
their point. Some of the famous ones are 
absent, for this is an unusually charitable 
book. — PETER DUVAL SMITH 


INFLUENCE UNCONSUMMATED 


And Now, Tomorrow. Vernon Bartlett. 

Chatto & Windus, 21/- 

In his broadcasts and his News Chronicle 
articles Mr. Vernon Bartlett educated the 
Twenties and Thirties in contemporary 
foreign history. He was one of the earliest 
of the influences that brought Britain into 
World War II, on the right side and 
determined to win. This volume of his 
reminiscences covers the period from 1937 
to the present day, during which he was 
first an Independent M.P. and then a 
journalist in Singapore. Flying from 
Press bar to Press bar and worrying over 
whether the briefing conference would be 
over in time to get his cable sent, he had 
less and less time to find words to make 
his experience permanent or to think down 
to the fundamentals of politics and 
economics and give coherence to his good 
intentions. 

Despite some peeps behind the scenes 
and a few entertaining anecdotes, the book 


rather hangs fire. The parliamentary sec- 
tion has an odour of stale pique; after all, 
why should Mr. Bartlett have been a 
Minister? Surely the only justification for 
avoiding the drudgery of party membership 
is to have, like Sir Alan Herbert, a pro- 
gramme of your own and fight for it. 
—R. G. G. PRICE 


CREDIT BALANCE 

Uganda. Harold Ingrams. H.M.S.O., 
30/-. The latest addition to the Colonial 
Office’s excellent Corona Library: packed 
with information, lucidly written, gener- 
ously illustrated with photographs, drawings 
and maps. It is refreshing to read, just now 
and then, a book not about Africa’s prob- 
lems but its achievements. 


Military Uniforms of Britain and the 
Empire. Major R. Money Barnes. Seeley, 
Service, 42/-. It is hard to cover all the 
uniforms of the Empire (Commonwealth?) 
with more than a lucky dip, and this book 
does not pretend to be comprehensive. It 
is a fairly deep dip, though, and will make 
a useful work of reference. 


Thomas Arnold. T. W. Bamford. Cresset 
Press, 25/-. Using a wide range of material, 
takes Arnold more seriously than usual as 
a publicist and ecclesiastical controversialist, 
much less seriously as an _ educational 
pioneer, and argues his true importance is 
in the history of ideas about society in the 
generation after Coleridge and Bentham. 
Pleasing emphasis on importance of the 
hungry mind in teaching. 


The Scottish People. James Alan Rennie. 
Hutchinson, 30/-. Facts about clans and 
families, with summary history of Scotland 
as background. Odd but useful mixture. For 
reference or dipping rather than straight 
reading. Specimen: CRANSTON. Racial 
Group: Anglian. Crest: A crane proper 
dormant holding a stone in her claw. 
Motto: “Thou shalt want before I want.” 
War-cry: “A Henwoodie! ” 


Mango Summer. Cynthia Ellis. Hodder 
and Stoughton, 18/-. Happy wanderings 
between Bangkok and Pekin by ex-Foreign 
Office employee in her early twenties. 
Appears to be a rompish travel book about 
transport breakdowns and __ eccentric 
foreigners, funny Westernised Asiatics and 
funny Communist ones; but there is an eye, 
a mind and a style and the selection of 
detail is not nearly as artless as it is made 
to seem. An enjoyable debut. 




















The Great Imposter. Robert Crichton. 
Victor Gollancz, 18/-. The sympathetic 
true case history of a brilliantly resourceful 
escapist who with only a _ rudimentary 
education managed to gain acceptance as a 
surgeon lieutenant, Royal Canadian Navy 
(he performed successful major operations 
at sea), a prison officer, a doctor of 
philosophy in applied psychology, a 
Trappist monk, and in other assorted 
roles. Stylistically undistinguished prose 
but substantially fascinating. 
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FOR WOMEN 


What is the Matter with Men? 


3: 


3’ VERY woman knows that it is nice 
to have a man about the house. 
What she also knows is that she likes 
a man to be a man. This puts her in a 
very tricky position, because for some 
obscure reason (it must, alas, have some- 
thing to do with sex), this man who is 
a man has to be a tremendously breezy 
fellow in a canary coloured waistcoat, 
who is perpetually taking her out of the 
house it is so nice to have him about in. 
Although she may have concocted a dear 
little cretonne nest full of television sets 
tuned in to various sporting fixtures, if 
her man is the bronzed and brawny type 
she so adores she will inevitably find 
herself driving through the rain in an 
open car on her way to Silverstone or 
Twickenham. She may not like having 
her bee-hive hair-do blown widdershins, 
or indeed, getting pneumonia, but if she 
insists on preferring Rugger blues, 
however caddish, to dons, however 
darling, the little fool must just take the 
consequences. Anybody with a grain of 
experience can tell her that loving a 
hearty man is absolute hell; but will she 
listen? No. 

All men like to be admired—they are, 
indeed, admirable creatures—but where- 
as it is possible to admire an egghead 
from the recesses of an armchair, you 
have to share the rigours, though not 
the fun of course, of an outdoor life if 
you wish to applaud a sportsman. To 
be perfectly feminine it is not de rigueur 
for you to participate in any of the sports 
your dear one is playing. You're 
supposed merely to follow him, a few 
steps in the rear, or else watch him from 
the sidelines, uttering meanwhile little 
cries of approval. 


Philistines 


Sometimes, if you are lucky, you are 
given things to carry, like a golf bag 
containing two dozen clubs, or a very 
long fishing rod, or a very heavy gun; 
but usually all that is demanded of you 
is that you should be there, within 
range, admiring. This would be quite 
easy to do were it not for two things, 
the first being that women cannot take 
sports very seriously and so their little 
linnet minds are apt to wander, and the 
second being the English weather. 

Now, the peculiar thing is that though 
a man likes, and indeed insists time and 
again on, a woman dropping everything 
she holds dear to follow him into the 
great outdoors, the moment he has got 
her there he invariably wishes to heaven 
he had left her at home. Not because she 
complains, but because she distracts 
him with her non sequiturs. She won’t 
concentrate. Her heart isn’t in the 
damned thing. Though she may dutifully 
cry “Oh well played, darling!” or 
“Bad luck! ” she is apt to follow up 
these ejaculations by asking him whether 
he doesn’t think it would be better to 
ask the Talbots rather than the Craigs 
to meet the Forbeses on Tuesday night, 
or else she points out to him that his 
coat pocket is torn and will he please 
remind her to see to it. She may even, 
so far off the beam is she, meditate out 
loud about Aldermaston or the future 
of Ghana. 

For it is one of our innumerable 
tragedies that though we dote on sports- 
men we are fundamentally uninterested in 
sport. If we are very very young and very 
much in love we can simulate an attach- 
ment for it, jumping up and down in our 
seats at football matches and clapping 
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our woolly hands together, just so as 
to win a smile from those dear lips 
nestling beneath their handlebar mous- 
taches. But as the years go by, though 
we still follow, for mother told us there 
was no surer way of losing a man than 
to refuse to share his leisure hours, we 
become more and more aware that not 
only are we desperately bored but that 
we are also suffering from exposure. For 
it rains in England and it is often quite 
cold. 

No other women in the world, I vow, 
suffer so much for love’s sake as do the 
British. Scorning, in our folly, oppor- 
tunities to marry intellectuals, grey men 
in glasses who ask nothing of their little 
women save that they should sit and 
listen to them reading essays on the 
difference between Baroque and Rococo, 
we balance on very hard benches in 
very thick fogs peering at football 
matches. If we speak we are urged to 
stop doing so. We trail round sodden 
golf courses. We are shoved into the 
bottoms of sailing boats and taken out 
on rough seas, being yelled at all the 
time to hold this or yank that, there 
being a Captain Bligh lurking in the soul 
of every amateur yachtsman. We are 
asked to sit, which we do in a haze of 
boredom, watching a batsman knock 
up ten runs in an hour and a half. 

We stagger, ricking our ankles, 
through miles of dripping roots, beating 
up partridges, or we cower in the muddy 
depths of grouse butts, clutching tremb- 
ling labradors to our icy bosoms. In 
deepest winter we sit motionless and 
speechless on shooting sticks in the 
middle of fields, for hours and hours. 
We are deafened by speedway racing 
and motor racing. For whole afternoons 
we look at the tarpaulin stretched across 
the centre court at Wimbledon. We are 
thrust into Newmarket boots and left 
under hedges at point-to-points, or made 
to pursue the fortunes of sleeker horses 
while dressed as for a wedding. We also 
watch our darlings fish. 

Wherever our he-men go, go we, and 
though perhaps obstreperous at first, 
after a few years’ training we get to 
know our place and follow well to heel, 
obedient, dumb, panting slightly, and 
looking with adoring eyes at the tweedy 
backs of our masters. And around us, 
over us, through us blows the keen fresh 
wind, bringing a sparkle to our noses 
and whipping our cheeks into a network 
of scarlet veins. 

Nevertheless we are quite sure, 
absolutely positive, no doubts at all, 
thanks, that we like a man to be a man. 

— VIRGINIA GRAHAM 


Next week: Intellectuals 
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Jam Session 


HEY are at it again—my family— 
being mean to me. My son greets 
his father at the door and says gloomily 
“Watch out. She’s started again. The 
jam-making season has come upon us.” 
My husband heaves a deep sigh and 
begins to swat wasps. They make me 
feel nervous—standing there watching 
me. “ Go away,” I say huffily. “Go into 
the dining-room and discuss me.” 

Five minutes later my son pokes his 
head round the door. “If you can spare 
a moment, Mother, we would like to 
have a little talk.” 

I follow him into the dining-room 
and my husband says craftily “Now 
you are a reasonable woman, I’m sure.” 
My son grins, then turns quickly away. 
“Perhaps you wouldn’t mind answering 
a few questions.” 


% 


Encounter 


UT on the edges of the building lots, 
Where the dusk was thickened 
with fog, 
I met a horrible red-faced man 
And his horrible black-faced dog. 


The dog came zig-zag out of the mist 
With a look of expectant hate, 
And the man came lurching after the dog 
With a rushed, irregular gait. 
The two of them passed me, left and 
right, 
And neither of them offered to wait. 


Nobody checked their strides but me 
And never a word was said, 
But the dog’s eyes swept me up from the 
feet 
And the man’s eyes down from the 
head. 
And all four eyes lacked life and size 
And were slightly slanting and red. 


It’s possible both were perfectly nice, 
But I ran until I was spent. 
I didn’t like the look in their eyes 
Or the zig-zag way they went, 
With the man in the wake of the hurry- 
ing dog, 
As if both were sharing the scent. 


Out on the edge of the building-lots, 
On the scarred grass and the clay, 
Seeking whatever it was they sought 

In the last light of the day. 
— CELIA HOLLAND 


“Go ahead,” say I. 

“Right. How many pounds of jam 
did you make in 1958? ” 

“ Forty-seven.” 

He nods gravely and makes a note. 
“ And how many did we eat? ” 

“ Five.” 

“Last year if I remember rightly you 
made fifty-three pounds and we ate 
two.” He smiles pleasantly. “Correct? ” 

Already they are making me feel 
guilty. I am inclined to deny everything. 
My son looks at the figures in the note- 
book and gives a low whistle. 

“ What do you suppose it is? ” he asks 
his father, “a kind of compulsive 
mania? ” 

“Probably,” answers my husband. He 
points at a column of figures. “ You see 
—she’s getting worse every year.” 

Later in the evening my husband takes 
hold of my hand and says gently “ Have 
you any idea at all why you do it? I 
mean to say—all that jam is taking up 
far too much cupboard space. Soon we 
will have to move into a bigger house.” 
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Pea 


I sit in silence. 

“Speak to us, Mother,” coaxes my 
son. “How can you expect us to help 
you if you won’t say anything? ” 

I go to the sideboard, pour myself a 
gin and tonic, then make a little speech. 

“T like making jam,’ I say. “It is 
my hobby. It makes me feel—well—sort 
of fulfilled to see all those jars of jam 
all over the house. Anyway, take a look 
at the garden. What would happen to all 
that fruit if I didn’t make it into jam? 
I am a frugal woman at heart and I 
cannot bear to see anything going to 
waste.” 

I put down my glass, go outside, and 
start to pick damsons. Through the 
window I can see my husband and son 
in a huddle over the table. They glance 
up at me from time to time with 
furrowed brows. 

The next day they come into the 
house carrying a small parcel. 

“A small present for you, Mother,” 


says my son. 

“We hope you like it,” adds his 
father. 

They watch anxiously while I untie 
the string. It is a book. It is called One 
Hundred Recipes For Home Brewed 
Wine. 


— DOROTHY DRAKE 


“ Your eyes are like large green glassy pools” 
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Toby Competitions 


No. 127—Back View 
RITE an extract from the reminis- 
V4 cences of one of the following: 
A patient of Dr. Watson’s; 

A parishioner of Father Brown’s; 

A client of Philip Marlowe’s; 

A team mate of Raffles’s; 

James Bond’s fag. 

Limit 130 words. 

A framed Punch original, to be selected 
from all available drawings, is offered for 
the best entry. Runners-up receive a one- 
guinea book token. Entries by first post on 
Wednesday, August 24. Address to ToBy 
COMPETITION No. 127, Punch, 10 Bouverie 
Street, London, E.C.4. 

Report on Competition No. 124 
(It Broadens the Mind) 

Competitors were asked for an extract 
from a travel brochure issued by an 
imaginary country. There was a good entry, 
with many new names. Unfortunately rather 
a lot of people made the same jokes. There 
were many grim reflections of appalling 
holidays and some good shots at capturing 
the note of official enthusiasm. The winner 
of the framed Punch original is: 

PETER VEALE 
3 SHEPHERDS HILL 


LONDON, N.6 
Why dream, Sir and Madam, when a 
dream holiday awaits you in Minestronia? 
Here are fine roads builded with Ameri- 
can aid. Thanks to the country’s social and 
economic policy, there are few Minestronian 
vehicles to 


mechanical impede 


progress 


your 








Gastronomically, the adventurous may 
partake of the national delicacy of boiled 
giant squid, while here is also the more 
familiar roasted pheasant, stake and kidney 
and cetera. 

The good manners will enchant. Beggars 
and ruffianly persons which hitherto affront 
the decency of tourists are removed now 
to the island fortress of Bellobello. 

However, the ancient romantical custom 
of pinching lady’s anatomys is preserved 
by popular request, specially at times of 
high-spirited religious festivals. 


Among the runners-up were : 

Come to Sub-Antarctica! 

Travel by our new atomic-powered sub- 
marine liners—ten thousand miles under 
the sea. 

Enter this new glistening realm by the 
Erebus ice-cavern: one thousand feet below 
sea-level. 

You will be enchanted. It is gigantic, 
magnificent: overwhelming in its beauty. 

Fill your lungs with the clean, cold, 
germ-free air. 

No flies, no mosquitoes, no wasps! 

Wander through the enchanting ice 
galleries. No wild beasts to startle you. No 
snakes or venomous reptiles. 

This is the healthiest place on earth. You 
simply cannot catch cold. 

A paradise for the kiddies. Slides, 
toboggan runs, hundreds of skating rinks— 
and an inexhaustible supply of iced lollies. 

J. R. H. Hall, Tigh-an-Truain, Port 
Ellen, Isle of Islay, Argyll 


Did you flop in Florence? Did Versailles 
give you varicosis? Then this year make it 
ABSINTHIA—the land without a_ past! 
Established 1960 in previously uninhabited 
territory, Absinthia has positively No art 
treasures, NO historic buildings, No 
museums! Leave your culture-conscience 
behind and get back to _ primitive, 
untamed Nature in Absinthia’s wide open 
spaces. In tiny Absinth City, dot on the 
face of the desert, as you drink in the vast 
expanse of a sub-tropical night lit only by 
the warm, unforgettable glow of a distant 
atomic test, you'll know the profound peace 
of mind, the sense of harmony with the 
universe that all the ancient cities of Europe 
couldn’t bring. 

A. }. Leggett, 1 Glebe Road, Kingston 
Road, Staines, Middlesex 


SUN SODDEN RIGOMORTO—tiny ISLAND 
PARADISE but lately torn from savagery’s 
grasp. 

SCENERY.—Native dung villages dot the 
slopes of fitfully sleeping “ Apopanratl ” 
which touches the SEA in acres of SPACIOUS 
saltmarsh. 

PoPuULATION.—Largely FUN loving 
Jivaros. It is normally difficult to realize 
that five short years ago they were head- 
hunters. 

Witp LIFE.—VARIED and INTERESTING. 
Creeping Puma (indigenous) and Indian 
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Tigers (introduced) are common. Vampi 
Bats (four species) also occur. 

RECREATION.—FISHING is popular 
sharks, in the SEA, and Piranhas, in 
RIVER, provide diverting SPoRT. BAT 
is dangerous. Tourists should disre 
contrary assurances from the FUN lovi 
natives. 

CLIMATE.—FASCINATINGLY UNUSUAL, 
easily disturbed balance existing betw 
dense SEA fogs and Dust storms. ; 

fohn Trever Lee, “ Saffrondale,’ Mam 
St., Skidby, East Yorks 


Enjoy Our Land Of 
FREEDOM 
CULTURE 
Goop LIVING 
BEAUTY and 
REFRESHING ENTERPRISE 


Persons intending to avail themselves 
the special facilities provided by gove: 
ment organizations and ancillary age 
or in special circumstances by non-subsie 
dized persons or undertakings should a 
to the nearest consular office for 
necessary proformae. The _ receipt 
properly completed forms with the 
scribed number of copies will be acknows 
ledged formally. Successful applicants 
provided gratuitously with a handbook 
familiarize them with the necessary pro 
cedures for non-domiciled persons. A new 
supplement is available providing the la 
advice on the most efficacious means 
procuring special personal services with 
tacitly acceptable schedule of considerati 

M. }. Penistan, Hayes Cottage, Haw 
bury Common, Badminton, Glos 

One-guinea book tokens to the above 
also to: 

Mrs. M. #F. Singleton, 14 Sprot 
Avenue, Willesborough, Ashford, K 
Martin Fagg, 22 Pinewood Road, Broml 
Kent ; 
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